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OAN stroked the smoke-gray 
fur of the kitten in her lap. 
“Who do you suppose she be- 
longs to, Jinny? She’s too well 

cared for not to be somebody's pet.” 
Jean leaned over and scratched 
the kitten’s head behind the ears 


with her forefinger. She was re- 
warded with a satisfied purr. 

“Cute, isn’t she?” she said. “But 
you needn't cast sheep’s eyes at her, 
Jo. You know your mother is al- 
lergic to cats, and she'd never let 
you keep her.” 

“I know,” sighed Joan, ‘‘and the 
kitten must belong to somebody, 
too. I'll call up the neighbors when 
we go back into the house. Probably 
Pussy is just making an afternoon 
call, anyway, and will trot home 
pretty soon on her own little furry 
feet.” She raised her head and 
sniffed the fragrant air. “Isn't it 
grand to be out on the terrace again, 
Jinny? I do love these spring days.” 


@ ‘Same here,” assented Jean. She 
spread the May issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL open on her lap. “This 
is a fine number, Jo. Do you like 
the cover?” 

“Do I! It’s one of the nicest de- 
signs S. Wendell Campbell has ever 


made, I think. The girl is so at- 
tractive—and those sparrows flut- 
tering around her head make such 
a lovely picture.” 

Jean nodded. “I hope Mrs. Camp- 
bell does lots more covers for the 
magazine. And Orson Lowell, too. 
So many of the girls say those two 
are their favorite cover artists.” 


@“Do I see an article on the 
World’s Fair in New York?” Joan 
bent forward to look, then answered 
her own question. “Ido! And it’s 
by Mildred Adams. It’s about Janet 
and her Aunt Jane, the same people 
who went to the Chicago World's 
Fair when that was on. Remember 
that article?” 

“I certainly do. It was called 
Janet Looks at Paintings, and it was 
a peach. There’s an Emma-Lindsay 
Squier article here that ought to be 
thrilling. It’s about the ancient 
Mayans in Yucatan and the sacred 
well at Chichen-Itza. I've always 
been crazy to know more about the 
Mayans—they seem so mysterious 
and intriguing.” She leafed over 
the magazine. ‘Aren't these photo- 
graphs of seventeen-year locusts 
coming out of their shells interest- 
ing? The blurb says that Catherine 
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Cate Coblentz and her husband took 
these pictures themselves, and the 
article is about their own observa- 
tions of the creatures.” 

“Awfully interesting,” agreed 
Joan. “May I see the magazine a 
moment? I want to find something 
special.” She turned the pages. 
“Yes, here it is—W hat Price Health? 
by Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, of Barn- 
ard College. Kitty Carman was tell- 
ing me about that article the other 
day at school. She said: it was a kind 
of sensible health program—to keep 
well girls well. We ought to read 
that pretty carefully, Jin.” 

Jean nodded assent. “The health- 
ier, the better, say I. Wouldn’t it 
have been terrific if we had lived 
when girls were supposed to be 
delicate and fragile in order to be 
attractive? Mercy!” 

“I doubt if we would have been 
a success as Clinging Vines.” Grin- 
ning, Joan passed back the maga- 
zine. ‘Mary Avery Glen has a two- 
part serial about Phyl and Meg, be- 
ginning in this issue—Stroke of 
Luck. That'll be fun to read. | 
love her things.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Jean. She rose 
from her seat on the stone step. 
“Let’s go in and ’phone about the 
kitten, and then read the Phyl and 
Meg story first.” 
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Good News! Em Deneen and Kip O’Malley start out 
for agricultural college by way of a long cross-country 
cattle drive—in this exciting new three-part serial 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


M DENEEN and Kip O'Malley would soon be leaving 
EK the Flying Crow ranch to start their first term at 
“Aggies.” 7 

On this hot August day Em and Kip, with Pinto Jones 
helping, had ridden from sunup to sundown over the plains, 
rounding up the white-faced yearlings and “she stuff’ which 
bore Kip O’Malley’s own brand, the Lazy K (4). 

And now, at twilight, Em balanced herself on the top rail 
of the corral fence, her wide-brimmed hat pushed back from 
her tanned and sun-reddened face, her eyes on the milling 
flanks and heads of the cattle in the corral. ‘Seventy-one, 
seventy-two, seventy-three,’ she counted. ‘“What do you get?” 

““Seventy-four,’’ Kip 
O'Malley said, “counting lit- 
tle Miss Brown there."” The 
calf that Em and Kip had 
labeled ‘“‘Little Miss Brown,” 
for no particular reason, 
was chocolate brown. She 
was small for a yearling and 
always lagged a few feet 
behind the herd. 

“Nice little bunch of crit- 
ters,” the short, bow-legged 
Pinto Jones conceded. 

“They may look like crit- 
ters, but they're my four 
years at Aggies,” Kip said 
tensely. Tall and brown and thin for his six foot figure, he 
stood appraising the milling herd. Em could almost read his 
thoughts. Kip O'Malley used a hand-carved saddle which he 
had won in the State bronco-busting contest. On a shelf in 
the bunkhouse, which he shared with Pinto Jones, was a 
silver trophy awarded to him the previous year as the best 
all-around cowboy at the rodeo. But Kip knew that the day 
for punching cows and riding wild broncos was drawing to 
a close, now that the plains were becoming thickly settled. 
The day of these long-legged range cattle was drawing to a 
close. That was why he had laid his plans to drive them to 
the Denver market and, with the proceeds, go to a college 
where, under the animal husbandry course, he would learn 
about feeds and feeding, and market handling of livestock. 

Em, too, was going to Aggies. Uncle Haze, who owned 
the Flying Crow, always bragged that Em was his top hand. 
He liked to tell that she'd learned to ride a bronco when she 
was so small he had to put a block of wood under her, so she 
could see over the saddle horn. But now, at seventeen, Em 


PART 


SOMETHING 
TO REMEMBER 


had yearnings to do “‘women things.” The pages she turned 
to in the Aggies catalog—and felt her pulses quicken—were 
the ones telling of Domestic Architecture, Home Manage- 
ment. 

So Em's voice had the same sober tenseness as Kip’s when 
she nodded toward the five full-grown Hereford heifers, pull- 
ing alfalfa out of the feed racks. “My tuition and lab fees 
and winter coat and books are looking well, aren't they?” 
In contrast to Kip’s rangy, nervous-eyed range stock, these 
pure-bred Herefords were broad-backed, short-legged, with 
serene eyes in their wide, curly-headed foreheads. The Here- 
fords were to be trucked up to Denver where a buyer awaited 
them. 

The evening breeze, frag- 
rant with sage, cooled Em's 
hot cheeks, ruffled her sun- 
burned hair. In the distance 
bobwhites called to their 
mates. Em's blaze-face sor- 
rel, Pal o' Mine, nuzzled at 
her, reminding her that 
horses get hungry after a 
day's riding. She absently 
felt through her pockets for 
the dried apples Pal loved 
and doled them out, one at 
a time, to him. 

Suddenly she turned to 
Kip. ‘Why couldn't I go with you when you drive your cat- 
tle to Denver? I mean, let's drive the Herefords along with 
yours, instead of trucking them up. We could take it easy 
so they won't lose flesh.’ She added wistfully, “I'd like one 
last cross-country drive before I settle down to months of 
books and school—just something to remember.” 

Kip O'Malley's face lighted but, manlike, he hid his feel- 
ings by a terse gruffness. ““Nothing the matter with that idea.” 

Pinto Jones put in, “Yeh, and so’d I like somethin’ to re- 
member. Even if I won't be holed in with a lot of long- 
faced perfessors and books and headaches, it'll be a long 
winter for me without you kids scrappin’ under my feet. Let 
me trail along with you on your cattle drive.” 

And so, while the sun dropped behind the plains, they 
planned it happily. They'd bell Old Dick and let him lead. 
This long-horned calico steer had been the lead steer for the 
Flying Crow cattle for years. They would allow themselves 
five or six days to make the hundred and fifty miles to Den- 
ver, so the Herefords would reach the stockyards in good flesh. 
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They were still planning 
when Oku Hung, the Chinese 
cook, played the supper call 
on the brass triangle hanging 
outside the kitchen door. 

The next morning Em was 
helping Kip and Pinto reshoe 
their saddle ponies when Maw 
Lathrop, of the neighboring Slash T, 
drove over in the buggy to give Em 
some crocheted wash cloths for a go- 
ing-away present. Maw Lathrop drew 
up in the shade of the blacksmith shop. 
Her warm, ruddy face beamed as Em 
praised her handiwork, thanked her. 

“I'm glad you came to-day, because 
we're leaving day after to-morrow,” Em said, and told of 
their plan to drive their stock cross-country to Denver. 

She remembered, then, that their roustabout, Juan, had 
brought out the mail from Buffalo Forks yesterday. Hurry- 
ing in to the ranch house, she brought out and put into Maw 
Lathrop’s lap a sizable bundle of it for the Lathrops at the 
Slash T. There were a lot of post cards for Windy, Maw 
Lathrop’s son. Em said, with her ready laugh, ‘Must have 
kept the postmistress working overtime to read all Windy's 
post cards.” 

“I suppose they're from that Pen Pal of his,” Maw Lathrop 
said irritably, feeling in her pocket for her glasses. “All I 
can say is, I'm glad that she lives in Iowa.” 

Em was holding the head of Pinto’s scrappy little buck- 
skin while Pinto worked with the pony’s hind hoofs. ‘Get 
the shoes on?” Kip O'Malley asked. Pinto straightened up, 
wiping his forehead, ‘I guess so. I nailed a shoe on every- 
thing that flew by.” 

Em looked up to see Maw Lathrop sorting the post cards 
and creasing and uncreasing the strings of her sunbonnet. 
Her face had a strained look both of anger and worry. She 
said, ‘So you're leaving in two days for Denver ?” 

“When the wild dawn is breakin’, agreed Pinto Jones. 

After a few more thoughtful moments of pleating at her 
sunbonnet strings, Maw Lathrop said, “Tell you what I'll 
do—I'll go along and cook for you, providing you let Windy 
and me go with you.” 

Em looked at Kip O'Malley and Pinto Jones, and saw the 
anticipatory delight and consent in their faces. Maw Lathrop 
was noted for her culinary genius, not only in a kitchen, but 
around a camp fire. With Maw Lathrop along, the drive 
would indeed be a happy lark. Not that Windy’s presence 
would be welcome, for the lanky, talkative neighbor had not 
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been named Windy in vain. ‘An’ he’s just as hard to turn 
off as the wind is,’ Pinto Jones always said. Windy’s con- 
stant bragging irritated others and got himself into innumer- 
able scrapes. But Windy’s company could be suffered, if it 
meant Maw Lathrop’s Dutch oven biscuits and barbecued 
cottontail served with sour tomato sauce. 

Pinto Jones picked himself up from the spot where the 
buckskin’s angry hoof had landed him. He said musingly, 
“Now that’s funny. I was talkin’ to Windy just yesterday 
and he didn’t say nothin’ to me about any hankerin’ to go 
to the city.” 

Maw Lathrop, clacking the lines on her horse's back, re- 
marked grimly, ‘This isn't Windy’s idea—it’s mine.” 


WO mornings later, before the sun had even peeked up 

over the alfalfa stacks behind the cow corral, the small 
coterie of riders A7-y/'d the herd of critters out of Flying 
Crow corrals. Old Dick, his bell clinking, forged ahead as 
lead. Kip O'Malley was in his hand-carved saddle on his 
big, strong-muscled bay horse, Crocker. Pinto Jones rode his 
meek-looking buckskin, which he never called twice by the 
same name. Maw Lathrop drove the Flying Crow buckboard, 
loaded to the hilt with supplies, bedding, and the baggage 
Em and Kip would be taking on to college. 

At the last minute, Oku Hung came running out with a 
freshly frosted three-layer cake which he put into Em's 
hands. ‘‘Oku’s cake must say farewell—’ his round face was 
grave—‘to Missee Em and the big Kip. You won't forget, 
Missee Em, to send Oku post cards ?” 

Only Windy Lathrop seemed wrapped in gloom. He was 
mounted on a barrel-shaped gray with big hoofs. Windy 
had the sulky resentment of a little boy being dragged, against 
his will, to the dentist. ‘I don’t feel very good,”” he grumped, 
loud enough for his mother to hear, “and this old cider keg 
of a horse rides so rough. Wouldn’t surprise me none if I 
was to come down sick. You know once I did have a ap- 
pendicitis attack and I like to died.” 

But Maw Lathrop’s face only set in tight lines. 

Em, her cheeks under her wide Stetson red with happy 
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KIP’S SINGING OF OLD COW- 
BOY SONGS COULD BE HEARD 
OVER THE CLICK OF HOOFS 
AND THE BAWLING OF CALVES 


excitement, faced Pal o' Mine toward the east where the sun's 
glow lightened the gray sky. She laughed happily. ‘‘Hi-yi, 
little dogies! Hi-yi, cowboys, the drive is on!” 

“Don't call it a cattle drive,” Pinto Jones said. “Why, 
this is like a Sunday school picnic back in Iowa.” 

Windy Lathrop remarked with a wretched sigh, ‘I always 
thought Iowa was so far from Colorado—from Denver.” 

“Well, I'd hate to run it barefooted,’ Pinto said. 

“I mean I thought it was so far that nobody from Iowa 
would ever come to Denver,” Windy Lathrop put in, with 
another sigh. 

“You know there’s railroads and automobiles, don’t you ?” 
Pinto asked him. “Or did you think they still drove ox- 
teams?” He resumed his plaint which Windy’s worry had 
interrupted. “Yessir, this is just like a Sunday school picnic. 
They ain’t nothin’ lackin’ except the weak lemonade and 
three-legged races and poison ivy. Just a picnic that’s goin’ 
to stretch out over six—maybe seven days.” 

Em had to admit it wasn’t like the old cattle drives, when 
ten or twelve cowboys were required to handle a herd run- 
ning close to a thousand; when the cavvy of extra horses 
trotted behind the herd, and the loaded mess wagon and the 
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calf wagon rattled behind. 
“Don’t seem decent, 
somehow, havin’ a_buck- 
board instead of a mess 
wagon,” Pinto grumbled on. 
“Always trying to keep 
up with the Joneses!” re- 
proved Kip. Kip O'Malley, 
like Em, was full of happy 
excitement. His singing of 
old cowboy songs could be 
heard over the click of the 
hoofs and the bawling of 
calves. That first evening he 
untied the college catalog 
from his saddle, and, by the light of the camp Ere, turned 
the pages, trying to figure for perhaps the fortieth time if 
class hours in Crop Production, Animal Breeding, and Farm 
Management would conflict. And Em took another look at 
the picture ‘Serving Tea in the Practice House’’ and won- 
dered if she could fix her hair like the girl who was pouring. 
Maw Lathrop and Em slept in their bedrolls under the 
buckboard. Maw had even slipped in two small down pillows. 
Yes, the first two days were picnic days. Each day they 
found a grove of trees in which to spend the noon hour. 
Maw Lathrop poured into their tin cups tea made by adding 
the sweetened tea nectar she'd brought in a Mason jar, to cold 
water; she handed out freshly made ham sandwiches. Oku's 
cake lasted the first two days. There were sliced tomatoes. 
“Tea and sliced tomatoes and chocolate cake on a cattle 
drive,” Pinto scoffed. “Ain't we the daffodils! Why, I've 
drove cow-mammas over these hills when all we had was a 
chunk of salt pork to grease our throats so the sour dough 
would slide down.” 
The second night, as they sat around their camp fire, a 
man rode wearily into its flickering light, and dismounted. 
Kip recognized him as a rancher over in the Brakes country. 
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He didn’t answer their cheery greetings, and they saw that 
worry, like a sickness, was heavy upon him. Maw Lathrop 
tendered him a cup of coffee. He held it in his hand while 
he questioned Kip O'Malley, “Driving cattle?” 

‘To Denver,” Kip answered. 

The man put down his cup heavily. ‘Guess you haven't 
heard about Buffalo County being quarantined for splenic 
fever. I started to ship my fall stuff—two carloads of them— 
last week. I put them in the stockyards—and the fever broke 
out and I haven't been able to take them out of the county. 


I've already lost all my profit,” he mumbled on, in dazed 
worry. ‘No one seems to know where this splenic fever came 
from—but that don’t matter. What matters is, it’s there. 
Guess you know what a quarantine means?” 

They nodded strickenly. There'd been quarantines before. 
It meant that, if you took your cattle into quarantine country, 
you couldn’t move them on until every head passed inspec- 
tion. It might take a few days—it might take weeks. You 
might be lucky and lose only a few—you might lose your 
whole herd. 

The rancher moved off, gave cryptic advice. 
watch your step.” 

Something frightening and sinister had crept in where 
there had been only contentment and planning. Even the fire 
was robbed of its gay warmth. Windy Lathrop spoke first. 
“The best thing we can do is to (Continued on page 46) 
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to say that water is romantic. 

When you drink something, 
bathe in it, and cook with it, it 
might seem that there is about 
as much romance to it as there 
is to an old pair of shoes. But 
when you think about all the 
wonderful things that live in 
water, even in little rain pools, 
and when you get down on your 
stomach and see these weird crea- 
tures devour each other, take care 
of their children, and do a thou- 
sand other interesting things, 
then, if you are not informed 
about all this, you begin to won- 
der whether you haven't been 
missing something very wonder- 
ful indeed. 

One night I was in Norfolk, 
Virginia, on a ship bound for 
South America. There I saw the 
ocean on fire. It wasn't really on 
fire, of course, but it seemed to 
be, because every time a wave 
broke, from the ship's side clear 
to the horizon you would see a 
great ragged line of pale-green 
light. It looked like the ghostly glow of phosphorus in the 
dark, or the “fox fire’” that summer campers sometimes dis- 
cover on dug-up roots at night. 

I happened to know what caused this fantastic display. I 
knew that warm oceans abound with trillions and decillions 
of microscopic animals and plants that glow at night, the 
way fireflies or lightning bugs do. And I realized that when- 
ever a wave toppled over, it uncovered billions of such min- 
ute creatures, just the way turning over a damp leaf in the 
night woods often discloses a glowworm. But knowing the 
cause of it didn't take away a bit of the beauty of the scene. 
In fact it made it all the more interesting and romantic. 

A few days after I left Norfolk on that expedition, the ship 
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There ave fascinating discoveries 
awaiting explorers of the water 
world. Girl Scouts will find 
this article helpful in gathering 


material for nature notebooks 
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A WOOD DUCK AND HIS REFLECTION 


was on the tropical ocean. The 
water was so blue that I kept 
thinking of an old rhyme that 
says “Monday, wash day. . .” 
because the ocean made you think 
of bluing in wash water. I didn’t 
know what made the water look 
so unreasonably blue unless it 
was the reflection of the tropical 
sky. But I did know that the 
great white albatrosses, soaring 
in the sky hundreds of miles from 
any od, spend practically all of 
their lives flying over salt water, 
only coming down to rest on the 
waves occasionally and to eat, 
returning to land just once a year 
to rear families on their native 
islands. That made the water 
even more interesting. 

When I arrived in South 
America I saw new and more in- 
teresting things. One of these 
was a vast fleet of ‘Portuguese 
Men o’ War’’ floating in the har- 
bor of Para, Brazil. These beau- 
tiful creatures are relatives of 
jellyfish, but they don’t look 
much like them. They look like 
huge pearly bubbles blown by the tropical breeze; and, when 
they're close enough, you see great blue and red streamers 
reaching down into the sea from their floating parts. Later 
I swam in waters full of man-eating fish which the Amazon 
Indians call “piranha.” (They pronounce it “‘pi-ran-ya.’’) 
These fish are little, but they have sharp white teeth and the 
most savage appetites. I don’t like piranha, but I think 
they're interesting, though not a whit more interesting than 
—well, mosquitoes, for instance! 

Maybe you think of mosquitoes only as pests. But if you'd 
go with my two Girl Scouts, Jean and Catherine, sometime, 
to look at a raft of mosquito eggs floating on a New England 
pond, maybe you'd change your mind. A ‘raft’ of mos- 
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A BLACK DUCK MOTHER WITH A FLOTILLA OF BABIES SWIMS TOWARD SOME SUCCULENT WEEDS 


quito eggs is an inch or less wide. Each egg is shaped like 
a machine-gun cartridge. If you break the glued-together eggs 
apart and try to sink them, they pop back to the surface, 
right end up, like Humpty Dumpties. That's smart enough. 
But the “‘wigglers’” that hatch out of mosquito eggs are 
smarter. 

Maybe human babies are cleverer than mosquito wigglers. 
They certainly are pleasanter to look at than Mrs. Mosquito’s 
dingy, worm-like youngsters. But only wigglers can live hap- 
pily in a rain-barrel or tiny puddle, and breathe and eat com- 
fortably, always upside down! On the rear part of a wig- 
gler’s body is a tiny pipe. When its owner feels smothery, he 
swims up to the surface of his pool and sticks this pipe into 
the air. He breathes through it. And since his hend is un- 
der water while he breathes, he passes the time by stirrin 
up a little current with the bristly brushes at his head mn 
This current of fresh water bears a steady stream of particles 
of food. The wiggler thus eats lunch while he is getting a 
breath of fresh air. I never heard of a human baby that 
could look after himself as well as that. 

Only the female mosquitoes bite and sing zzz-zing/ in your 
ear. Male mosquitoes, dull creatures that just fly around, 
have large feelers, or antennae. 
These big feathery organs are 
to hear with. With them the 
male mosquitoes hear the hum 
of the females’ wings at the 
mating season. After mating 
takes place, the females lay eggs 
in stagnant pools of water. The 
eggs hatch quickly into wig- 
glers, fully equipped with ay 
and brushes as described above. 
Before long every wiggler be- 
comes a pupa—an insect in the 
sleeping stage. 

Mosquito pupas swim around 
almost as actively as wigglers 
do, which is very unusual 
among insects. Caterpillar pu- 
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DUCKS LIKE THE JUICY TUBERS 
OF THE ARROWHEAD PLANT BELOW 


pas, such as you may 
have seen inside co- 
coons, like other sorts 
of ae are still as 
seeds. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to watch a 
frowsy mosquito pupa 





hatch into a_ full- 
fledged mosquito with 
filmy wings. Resting 


BUR REED, A MARSH PLANT 


at the surface, the pu- 
pa’s skin splits ne a 
delicate winged creature crawls cautiously onto the floating 
skin. He perches on this fragile raft while his wings dry. If 
there is even the tiniest puff of breeze while the drying is 
taking place, the craft capsizes and the mosquito drowns. 

You've learned at school, probably, that practically noth- 
ing can live without oxygen, a gas found in fresh air. One 
thing that has always interested me, about the water world, 
is the different ways the inhabitants of that world get oxygen. 
Very few of them come to the surface to breathe, the way 
wigglers do. Most of them have gills. Gills are fringes 
of delicate blood-filled tissue 
through which oxygen, dissolved 
in the water, soaks in while im- 
pure gases soak out. Tadpoles 
have gills for breathing; and 
oysters do; and, of course, fish. 
You have seen the gills of fish, 
no doubt. They are the red 
frills that show through the 
slits in a goldfish’s neck. When 
a fish opens his mouth and 
gulps in water, as he’s continu- 
ally doing, he then closes it and 
squirts this water out through 
the slits. As the fresh water 
passes over the gills, oxygen 
soaks into the fish’s blood. 

A lot of water-dwelling in- 


A PAIR OF PINTAIL DUCKS 
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sects have gills, too. The 
“perch bug” is one of 
these. Perch bugs, so 
named because _fisher- 
men use them for bait, 
are infant dragon flies. 
They don’t look a bit 
like their handsome, 
spectacular parents. 
They are flat brown 
“bugs” that crawl 
around over pond bot- 
toms, devouring all liv- 
ing things in their 
paths. They are so vo- NOTICE THE STICKY DISCS ON 
racious that their low- THIS GRAY TREE FROG'S TOES. 
er lips look like minia- HE USES THEM FOR CLIMBING 
ture steam-shovel scoops 

for reaching out to catch more and more prey. These scoops 
cover half of the owners’ faces, when they are folded up out 
of use. 

One of the most exciting days of every year for Jean, 
Catherine, their mother, and me, is the bright April day, 
every spring, when thousands of “perch bugs’ crawl out of 
the water of a c.rtain little pond. I don’t know how all of 
the insects know when the time has come for the big drama 
of their lives, nor do I know how they realize that the air 
is warm and sunny, as it has to be. But they never miss 
these things, and the thousands all emerge from the water 

within an hour. 
We always try to be at the 
pond on that magic morning. 
It is a thrilling thing to see 
BRIGHT GREEN DUCKWEED FLOATS AMONG CAT-TAILS the brown armies crawling 
ON A QUIET POND. IT IS USED FOR OXYGENATING , out of the cool water to as- 
HOMEMADE AQUARIUMS, AS IS THE PONDWEED BELOW cend wet stumps, cat-tail 
; stalks, and all other things 
along the shore. Within a 
few minutes from the time 
the first dragon-fly nymph 
THIS LITTLE BLUE HERON HAS appears, every weed on the 
JUST CAUGHT A BABY BULLFROG shore bears a cargo of fat, 
wet insects. An hour later 
you can’t find one perch bug anywhere near the pond. All 
you can find, then, is a host of hard dry shells that have the 
shape of perch bugs, but are empty. For within an hour every 
skin has split, and out of it has crawled an elegant, graceful 
dragon fly. The flies’ wings are just wet packages when their 
owners emerge from their skins, but they quickly dry out, 
and the insects gradually move them about in the sunlight 
until they are glittering things. Then the dragon flies all fly 
up, and the air about is filled with the clicking of strong new 

wings and the flash of them, for hours after. 

Hundreds of other insects living in the waters of ponds, 
\bays, and rivers are every bit as exciting and beautiful as 
dragon flies. One of the most fascinating kinds is the cad- 

\ dis fly. Adult caddis flies look like flattened brown millers. 
| Most sorts are about an inch long. They fly around lights at 
night. Immature caddis flies are more interesting to me than 
grown-up ones. They live in water. The caddis-fly larva 
looks like a particularly vicious caterpillar or grub. 

He lives in a log cabin, a silk tent, or sometimes a stone 
lodge, on the bottom of a pond or stream. His beautiful and 
interesting home is built of material gathered from the bot- 
tom. Different sorts of caddis flies use different materials 
in their house building. The finished homes are usually of 
the size and shape of little peanuts. The tenants of these 
odd homes spend their lives indoors, with their heads poked 
out to catch unwary prey. 

One species is more amazing to me than any of the others. 
It is known as the net fisherman. This caddis fly dwells 
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From his cell beneath a rock 


in swift brooks and rivers. 
there, he spins a silk line out into the current. At the end 
of this, he weaves a regular fisherman's net of finest silk. 
Slung across the current, this net intercepts many bits of 


tender food that come tumbling downstream. Whenever 
he gets hungry the fisherman leaves his shack and, holding 
onto the lifeline to keep from being swept away by the 
current, crawls out to his net and fetches back the day's 
catch. 

There are worlds of other creatures living in ponds that 
are just as fascinating as—well, as mosquitoes. (Besides, 
their ladies don’t “sing’’ or bite.) There isn’t anything on 
earth that will make your heart thump faster, for example, 
than watching certain wary game fish tend their nurseries. 

My favorite, of all things that swim, is the black bass. 
Perhaps you know these valiant fish, because they're found 
all over the country; and even if you've never caught a bass 
yourself, it is probable your father or brother has. I like 
to catch bass with artificial flies which my daughter Cather- 
ine ties of feathers and yarn; and after I've had the sport 
of catching them, I like to release them. 

You can’t help feeling sympathetic with bass and want- 
ing to release them, if you've ever watched them building 
their homes, or taking care of their children. One way 
that bass differ from people is that the father takes care of 
the children altogether, and the mother does nothing but 
gad about. One day last spring I saw a male bass building 
a nest in our New England pond. He was a broad, shad- 
owy-looking fish about a foot and a half long. 

He had selected a sandy shoal near shore for his spawn- 
ing ground. I watched him scoop out a shallow saucer there, 
about two feet across. He picked up pebbles and twigs in 
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his mouth and carted them away. He fanned 
the bottom with his big fins until there was a 
sparkling, clean hollow in the sand. Then he 
swam slowly back and forth, rather proudly, un- 
til a female bass came along and laid three or 
four thousand eggs in the nest. The big bass 
took good care of these. He fanned them con- 
stantly with his fins so that silt couldn't settle 
on them and kill the developing embryos. He 
guarded them, night and day, for nearly two 
weeks. Whenever other fish, or newts, came 
around looking as though they'd relish a few 
bass eggs for lunch, he rushed at them with fury 
“that made them dart away in terror. Then one 
day I discovered that the eggs had hatched from 
the warmth of the water. Thousands of tiny fish 
were swimming back and forth, in a cloud, be- 
neath the father. 
That was a very exciting time for the big fish. 
He was as nervous and fussy as a setting hen 
when the eggs beneath her finally become fluffy 
yellow chicks. The father bass made me think 
of a shepherd or cowboy riding herd, the way 
he bustled around to make sure that no hun- 
gry bullhead or turtle devoured any of his flock. 
A day or two later, the whole seething school of 
tiny bass left the nest. They formed a broad 
white patch as they swam slowly around the 
pond edge. Always the watchful parent swam 
with them, circling them constantly, guarding 
them from danger. Whenever any of the little 
bass ventured off from the rest, he swam after 
them and drove them back. 

Of course the old bass 
couldn't look after the 
youngsters forever. It was 
about ten days before the 
swarm of young ones drifted 
apart, in pairs and small 
bands. Then the father left 
the shallow water where he 
had been in constant danger 
of being seen and captured 
by an osprey. He went back 
to deep water to get some- 
(Continued on page 30) 


















LEFT ABOVE: A TREE 

SWALLOW FEEDS HER 

PONDSIDE NEST- 
LINGS 


ABOVE: HERE IS AN 
EAGER INFANT WAIT- 
ING FOR ITS MOTHER 


RIGHT: THE TREE- 
SWALLOW BRINGS A 
BIT OF STRAW FOR 
HER NEST IN THE 
WREN-BOX ON THE 
AUTHOR'S PORCH 
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The ROAD to FREEDOM 


By EMILY HOPKINS DRAKE 


sion on her round, freckled face. It was very early; 

she could just make out the gray oblongs of the win- 
dows and the squat black shape of the Franklin stove across 
the room. The fire in it was long since out, and a cold 
spring rain was beating upon the roof. She shivered and 
pulled the warm patchwork quilt close up under her chin, 
wondering what it was that had wakened her. 

She had been dreaming that she was out at Aunt Mary 
Tobias’s house in the country, watching the peacocks strut 
across the lawn—great splendid birds, their long tails trailing 
on the ground behind them, or rising, fanlike, into gorgeous 
iridescent arcs. Suddenly one of them had run squawking 
away from the others, and before she could discover the 
cause of its fright she had found herself sitting up in the 
big four-poster, the sound still echoing in her ears. Only 


Asc MAY MILLER sat up in bed, a puzzled expres- 


A thrilling story of the “underground rail- 
way,” a hidden band of runaway slaves, and 


the quick-witted action of a twelve-year-old girl 


this was a real sound, not a dream sound—a hoarse, choking 
cry, more like a baby than a peacock. It seemed to come 
from somewhere above her head. 

Annie May stared hard at the shadowy white tester above 
her, as if trying to see through it to the ceiling and thence 
to the room beyond. It couldn't be a baby up in the attic. 
That was ridiculous! 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!” went the grandfather 
clock in the hall below. Annie May counted the strokes. 
Only three hours more and Mother would be calling her to 
get up. With a sigh she shut her eyes and snuggled down 
under the bedclothes again. 

But she couldn’t sleep. The more she tried, the wider 
and wider awake she became; awake and increasingly con- 
scious of noises overhead—the creak of a board in the attic 
floor, the stealthy shuffle of feet, and then again, louder and 


ANNIE MAY FELT HER HEART 
GROW COLD AS THE STRAN- 
rg GER LOOKED AT HER SHARPLY 
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now unmistakably human in tone, that strange, croaking cry. 

Annie May bounded upright, her heart pounding. “It 4s 
a baby!” She spoke aloud in her excitement. “But where 
on earth did it come from? And how did it get upstairs?” 

Grabbing her 5 gu and her warm dressing gown, she 
scrambled out of bed and groped her way along the hall to 
the head of the stairs. Something was going on down below, 
too. Faint sounds came to her from the vicinity of the 
kitchen. She would investigate! 

Clinging tightly to the baluster, for her knees were shak- 
ing, she slowly descended the long dark flight. 

A faint aromatic odor filled the lower part of the house, 
an odor familiar yet'vaguely alarming. All in a flash she re- 
called a night in her early childhood when, gasping and 
choking with croup, she had struggled hard for breath, 
dimly conscious of the face of good old Dr. Howard bend- 
ing over her, and of this same penetrating odor that seemed 
to envelop her in a sort of pungent cloud. 
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The latch clicked as she opened the kitchen door and saw 
her mother at the stove, bending over a steaming kettle. 

“Mercy, child, how you startled me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Miller, staring at the small disheveled figure in the doorway. 
Then, cupping one hand behind her ear, she whispered, 
“Hark!” and stood for a moment listening. The storm out- 
side tapped against the closed shutters. Going to the wood- 
shed door, she opened it and peered out into the gloom. “I 
thought I heard a footstep,’ she said with a nervous, 
troubled laugh. 

“What's the matter, Mother? 
Annie May, all of a tremble. 
crying upstairs ?”’ 


Where's Father?” asked 
“And whose baby is it that’s 


ene replying, her mother picked up a bottle from the 
table and measured some of its contents into the kettle, 
nodding her head approvingly as the strong odor increased. 
Then, opening the door at the foot of the attic stairs, she 
called, ‘Ready, Hiram!” 

“Oh, Mother, what is the matter?” begged Annie May 
again. 

“Now, Annie May, you're nearly thirteen, plenty old 
enough to share a heavy responsibility with Father and me,” 
Mrs. Miller told her. She added, “And you've always been 
good about keeping secrets.” 

Annie May tried to speak, but the gravity of her mother’s 
manner seemed to paralyze her tongue. She could only stare 
at her dumbly. 

“There's a band of runaway slaves up in the attic,” went 
on her mother, lowering her voice as if afraid of being 
overheard. ‘They've been hiding all day in that swamp 
south of the village, and they're in a pitiable state. 
We've fed them and given them dry clothing and 
blankets to sleep on upstairs. But 70 one must know 
they are here!” 


ANNIE MAY LOOKED DOWN 
AT THE TINY OCCUPANT OF 
THE ROCKER. THE BABY 
SEEMED SO WEAK AND HELP- 
LESS LYING THERE 


Illustrated 
by 
DOROTHY 
BAY LEY 
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Annie May’s brown eyes were wide and a little frightened. 
She had often heard it said that, since President Fillmore 
signed the Fugitive Slave Law three years before, the penalty 
for helping runaway slaves was very great., 

“How long are they going to stay?” she asked. 

“They had expected to push on North at nightfall,” re- 
plied her mother, ‘but one of the babies is sick with croup. 
So they'll have to lie low here for several days, I’m afraid.” 
She sighed, and her face looked worried. “It would mean 
fine and imprisonment for Father if their presence here 
should become known. And I don’t dare think what would 
happen to them,” she added with a shudder, “if they should 
be captured and taken back.” 

Annie May shuddered, too. 

“No one will find out anything from me!” she declared 
with a determined shake of her head. “Is Harriet Tubman 
with them, Mother?” 

“Yes,” replied her mother. ‘And that’s why delay is so 
dangerous. There’s a reward of forty thousand dollars to 
be paid to anyone who captures Harriet, dead or alive.” 

Annie May’s heart was thumping so she 
could almost hear it. Harriet Tubman under 
this very roof! Up in their attic while men 
were tracking her with bloodhounds, no doubt! 
No story she had ever heard had thrilled her 
as did the one of this courageous colored 
woman who, having escaped from slavery 
some years previous herself, had returned to 
the South, again and again, to pilot bands of 
fugitive slaves to freedom. ‘Moses’ they 
called her, this mysterious, heaven-sent leader 
who, ghost-like, would appear among them 
under cover of night, bringing hope to their 
despairing souls. Hundreds of them, trusting 
blindly to her guidance, had followed her to 
the North. 

“Why hasn’t she ever stayed with us be- 
fore, Mother?” asked Annie May. 

“She always went by a different route,” re- 
plied her mother. “But people were begin- 
ning to get suspicious, so it seemed safer to 
make a change. Last month, when Father 
was in Philadelphia, he had a talk with Garret 
Smith, that fine old Quaker who has helped 
more than a thousand slaves escape and has 
been fined accordingly. He arranged with 
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Father to make this house one of the new stations of the 
‘underground railway,’ as they call it, next time Harriet 
came North with—’ She broke off as a heavy footfall 
sounded on the stairs, and Father entered, carrying a bundle 
from which came a feeble wail. 

“Put the baby down here, Hiram.” Mother plumped up 
the cushion in the old wooden rocker and moved it nearer 
the stove. Then, lifting the steaming kettle, she set it on the 
floor beside the chair and bustled into another room, pres- 
ently returning with a sheet. 

Annie May moved over to the rocker and stood looking 
down at its tiny occupant. The baby looked so small and 
weak and helpless, lying there wrapped in an old gray blan- 
ket, with only his little black face peeping out. Why, he 
was hardly as big as her old china doit Minerva! She put 
out her hand and touched his hot cheek. 

A soft voice spoke at her very ear. “Davy, honey chile! 
Open yo’ eyes an’ look at yo’ mammy!”” Annie May turned 
about. Two colored women were standing behind her. So 
quietly had they entered the kitchen (Continued on page 33) 
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COMFORTABLE 
HOMES ARE 


IT IS NECESSARY TO PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS 
FOR CHILDREN, BEGIN- 
NING WITH THE PLAY PEN 


XPLORING among the _house- 
E wares is a delightful diversion 

these days, whether one is buying 
or “just looking, thank you.” The 
counters fairly bloom with lovely colors 
that transform the humblest kitchen 
utensils into things of beauty. Here 
and there a demonstrator explains the 
wonders of some new mechanical. mar- 
vel. And the gadgets! Such a fascinat- 
ing array of handy little time-and- 
trouble-savers! Many of them have been 
designed by clever housekeepers, who, 
like all good workmen, know the im- 
portance of having the right tool for a 
particular job. 

Browsing around such a shop, the 
other afternoon, I stopped to watch the 
performance of a new miracle worker, 
the iron that dampens and presses at 
the same time. There it was, sailing 
serenely over “rough-dry’’ cottons, lin- 
ens, silks, and woolens, leaving in its 
wake a perfectly smooth, natural sur- 
face. The bystanders who were familiar 
with the old method of dampening 
looked on almost in awe, and one, at least, was a bit incredulous. 

“If the iron produces steam,” she said to the demonstrator, 
“that means there is water inside it.” 

“Yes, that’s right—the water is put in through this open- 
ing in the top.” 

The customer still looked puzzled. “But—water and elec- 
tricity—they're a dangerous combination. Is the iron really 
safe?” 

“It is quite safe,” replied the demonstrator politely, but 
with great conviction, “or we shouldn't be selling it in this 
store. All our appliances are thoroughly tested.” 

Two things about this bit of conversation interested me: 
the customer's careful examination of a new product and 
the demonstrator's pride in the store’s reliability. Both gave 
evidence that nowadays reputable manufacturers and mer- 


The yearly toll of acci- 
dents indicates that 
quite as many happen 
in the home as on the 
street. Every reader of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
will welcome the simple 
rules for home safety 
given in this article 


FIRMLY ANCHOR THE SKIDDING RUG 








By FLORENCE 
NELSON 


chants, as well as intelligent buyers, regard safety as the first 
consideration. . 

Not so very long ago it was discovered that accidents hap- 
pen at home just about as frequently as they happen on 
streets and highways. This amazing fact called for further 
investigation, which has shown that many homes are haz- 
ardous because of faulty equipment, disrepair, and disorder. 
In other words, the orderly, convenient, comfortable home 
is likely to be the safe home, and in such pleasant surround- 
ings we are more apt to observe the everyday rules of safety. 

So let's first consider how good home equipment and com- 
fortable arrangement will help to banish the accident demon. 
By good equipment I do not necessarily mean expensive. But, 
particularly in the case of electrical appliances, it is often im- 
possible for the shopper to tell a safe article from a danger- 











ous one when the two are side-by-side on a counter. She may 
choose the lower priced of the two from praiseworthy mo- 
tives of economy, only to find that that article carries no guar- 
antee of safety. Fortunately there is an easy way to identify 
safe appliances, and every shopper should know about it. 
Before a reliable manufacturer puts an electrical device on 
the market he sends it, voluntarily, to a testing organization 
known as the Underwriters Laboratories. There the iron, or 
stove, or toaster is subjected to all kinds of rigorous treat- 
ment, to make sure it is fireproof, shockproof, and in general 
safe and durable. If it is approved, it is labeled Underwriters 
Laboratories—Ins pected, and the buyer should always look 
for this guarantee of safety. You have seen the labels in the 
form of little bracelets on the lamp cords and other connec- 
tion cords in 
your home. At 
least, each cord 
should have 
this distin- 
guishing mark, 
meaning that it 
has been in- 
spected and 
found to com- 
ply in every 
way with safe- 
ty standards. 
Since manu- 
facturers are 
not required to 
have their 
products 
tested, some 
highly danger- 
ous devices oc- 
casionally are 
offered for 
sale. For ex- 





















































A SUBSTANTIAL 
LADDER GIVES ONE 
FIRM FOOTING 
FOR HANGING 
CURTAINS 








HANDHOLDS CAN BE 
PUT ON BATHTUBS 
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ample, a toaster once was marketed at the attractive price of 
ten cents. An alert buyer, realizing that it would probably be 
impossible to produce a good article for that sum, sent it to 
the Laboratories. At the end of a six-minute test period the 
toaster burst into flames; soon all the insulation was de- 
stroyed, and the bare strands of wire came in contact with 
the frame, making it “alive.” It is not hard to imagine that 
this ten-cent toaster proved a costly investment for the mis- 
guided people who purchased it. 

In many respects electricity has made our homes safer; 
but it is most important to understand its hazards, and guard 
against them. The best equipment in the world will not re- 
main accident-proof if it is handled carelessly, allowed to 
remain out of repair, or put to some use for which it is not 
intended. Irons are responsible for more home fires than 
any other electrical aan. Why? Not, in most cases, 
because there is anything wrong with the irons themselves, 
but because heedless people go off and leave the poor de- 
fenseless objects still connected, on an ironing board, or near 
some other flammable material. 

A neighbor of mine once started a costly fire in just that 
way. She had recently moved into the apartment above, and 
hadn't really got things in order, when one day she found it 
necessary to do some pressing. She hastily put the ironing 
board over the arms of an upholstered chair, and screwed the 
connection cord into a lamp socket overhead. When she had 
finished the pressing she gave the plug a turn or two, think- 
ing she was disconnecting it, but allowed it to remain in the 
socket. Then she left the house. 

About three hours later I arrived home, smelled smoke, 
and on hurrying upstairs heard the roaring and crackling of 
a tremendous fire. Dashing down again to the telephone I 
noticed a red spot on the ceiling of my apartment, and even 
as I spoke to the operator the red hot iron came crashing 
through, landing at my feet. As I said, it was a costly fire. 
My neighbor's apartment was in complete ruins, and a large 
section of the roof was destroyed. My apartment was so badly 
damaged that I had to remain out of it for a month. All this 





CHILDREN SHOULD LEARN AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE 
THAT FIREARMS ARE NOT TOYS FOR PLAY 


loss of property and discomfort because of a 

moment's thoughtlessness! 

If that fire had occurred in France, or in some 
of the other European countries, my neighbor 
would have been required to pay the entire bill 
for damages right out of her own pocket. Over 
there the person who starts a fire pays the bill, and 
it has proved to be an excellent idea, because the fire 
loss is a small fraction of what it is in this country. Of 
course we really pay, indirectly, because insurance in- 


creases the price of articles we buy. (Continued on page 38) 

















WEDDING BELLES, 


ties )) Once in her career Midge had to ‘‘pinch-hit’” for Cupid, but 
g— =" her cousin’s wedding required pinch-hitting of another sort 


THY not protect your hair-set in a bamboo frame 
like the Chinese use for their fingernails?” sug- 


gested Midge, running a careless comb through 
her own russet locks. 

Adele viewed the back of her coiffure, which terminated 
in a cluster of little blond sausages, patted some stray locks 
with butterfly fingers, and sighed, ‘I wish I might. By the 
time Earle gets me to Staten Island in his Glyder, it'll look 
like a poodle dog's tail. 1 wouldn't be so fussy if Flossie and 
I didn't lead the bridesmaids.” 

“Cheer up—you say you'll be last going out!’” Midge had 
assured herself a hundred times she wasn't envious of her 
sister. Of course she was too young to be a bridesmaid, and 
too young to wear a hoop-skirted evening dress; nevertheless, 
Sally was her favorite cousin and it would leave her out in 
the cold, Quentin being an usher. “I know you'll look dar- 
ling, Adele,’ she added generously. 

“If I ever get there. Earle’s always late. Thank goodness 
my outfit’s there, anyway.” 

“Del, would you loosen up—’’ Midge momentarily disap- 
peared into her new teal blue crépe, bought for the wedding. 
“We're having historical tableaux at Duncan Hall next 
month,” she explained, emerging. “If 1 promise to be very 
careful, would you lend me your bridesmaid rig?” 











A BEAUTIFUL PAGEANT—THAT’S WHAT IT WAS 


“Midge Bennett! How can you ask, after the way you 
ruined my dress up at the lake ?”’ 

“But you bought another you like better.” 

“Well, I'd never get anything I liked better than this! 
It’s too utterly adorable! I can just imagine how it will feel 
around my ankles as I sway down the aisle.’ Adele closed 
her eyes in a sort of trance. She opened them again to add 
sharply, “The only way you'll ever get my bridesmaid dress 
is over my dead body.” 

‘Keep it and see if I care,” Midge retorted. 

She couldn't help feeling in the bottom of her heart that, 
though she was only fifteen, Sally should have asked her to 
be a bridesmaid, too. Hadn’t she and Tin made the match? 
Last winter, while Sally was studying music in Boston, Quen- 
tin had dug up Jay Harkness, a neighbor of his, and made 
him go as a blind date. 

The neck of the new dress was too loose, and the safety- 
pin would show, no matter what. Midge wished her mother 
were home, with her ready needle, instead of helping Aunt 
Carolyn in Staten Island. 

“Don’t be so fussy,” scolded Adele, as much as to say, 
“Who do you think will look at you?’ She went on. “‘Earle’s 
terribly aggravating. He's always late.” 

“You said, last time, you'd never go with him again, but 








I suppose a new car covers a multi- 
tude of sins,” observed Midge, 
kicking her hat box back under 
the bed. 

“A Glyder convertible coop 
does,” laughed Adele. 

Her cheerfulness melted with 
the passing minutes. She had 
allowed herself a mere hour to 
dress, and, with a ferry to catch, 
one couldn’t play fast and loose 
with time. Again and again she 
went out on the porch, but the 
modest street boasted nothing as 
elegant as a new Glyder. 

“Guess you'll have to ride with 
us,” teased Midge, who was go- 
ing early with Tin and transport- 
ing Great-Grandmother Sprague’s 
silver coffee set and candelabra to 
be used at the reception. “Listen! 
Hear that distant rattle? It’s Tin’s 
Poor Old Liz.” 

Quentin came in, hugging his 
topcoat. “Be prepared to bust a 
rib when you see me, girls, in my 
brother's cutaway. I'm a cross be- 
tween a starved sparrow and one 
of the Marx brothers.” 

“What nonsense!"’ snapped 
Adele. “I can’t imagine what's 
happened to Earle. If we miss the 
boat, it’s a twenty minute wait.” 

The telephone sent her scurry- 
ing down the hall, and, a moment 
later, she returned bowed with 
dejection. ‘What a blow! Earle’s 
had engine trouble. He's at the 











MARJORIE service station now. I'll have to 

PARADIS go with you two. Can you step 
on it, Tin?” 

F : “Poor Old Liz isn’t a fast gal, 

Ilustrated by but I'll do my best. Only I have 

MERLE to stop for a gates-ajar collar and 

REED a corsage of ragweeds for Midge.” 


“But that'll take ages!” shrilled 
Adele. “I'm late already. Ill 
hold up the entire procession. Oh, it’s too frightful!” 

“Let her take the car. We'll make just as good time in 
the bus,”” suggested Midge, appearing with the silver which 
was wrapped in an old sheet. “Here, stick this in the rumble, 
and remember, Del, you're responsible.” 

“This only proves what I've always thought,” maintained 
Tin, as he and Midge, with free swinging steps, covered the 
blocks to the haberdasher’s. ““When fellows are nutty enough 
to get spliced, they ought to go, in common decency, to the 
Justice of the Peace and not bother their friends.” 

“Probably they would,” panted Midge, “if they didn’t 
marry girls.” She paused for another breath. ‘‘Personally, I 
think I'd like the tug of a long satin train.” 

“You! Never! You're too sensible.” 

“Yes, I would,” she insisted. ‘“To me, the train’s the 
wedding.” 

“What a silly idea! It’s a lot of bunk.” 

“Maybe girls sort of feel with their clothes,” argued Midge. 
“When I get into a ski suit, I feel as if I could jump to the 
moon.” 

“And when I get into that idiot collar, I'll feel like jump- 
ing into a rat hole,” growled Tin, following her into the store. 

The clerk was deliberate. He didn’t have a wing-collar 
the right size in stock, but he thought one had arrived in a 
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new shipment. By the time he located it, Midge had per- 
suaded Quentin to forget about her corsage. After all, it was 
more —s for an usher to get to the church on time. 

He admitted her judgment had been good, for only by 
sprinting were they able to catch the next boat. They made 
their way to the bow and, leaning over the rail, nel at the 
sun-drenched, sparkling water so close it gave them an inti- 
mate feeling, as if the Narrows were as much theirs as the 
lake they sported on in summer. Ahead stood the tireless 
Statue of Liberty; near it they could see the building on Ellis 
Island, and, to the left, the bulwark of the skyscrapers. 

“Sorry it's over,” lamented Quentin as the Captain skill- 
fully nuzzled the blunt-nosed boat into the slip. “This is 
the best—in fact, the only decent part of the wedding, if 
you ask me.” 

Midge heard her name called and, looking around, saw the 
comely, if somewhat sullen, countenance of Earle Knight. 

“Hi, Earle! Adele's gone ahead in Tin’s car.” 

“No, she hasn't. She's here with me, in my .car.” He 
dangled Quentin’s keys over a man’s shoulder. “She said to 
give you these. She left the car on the other side.” He ges- 
tured*vaguely and skipped off at the sound of the landing bell. 

“Lucky ‘for Adele she didn’t have to take Liz on the boat,” 
commented the practical Midge. “Costs like heck taking a 
car on a,ferry.” 


TT found the bus very convenient. It brought Quentin 
within a block of St. George’s church where the cere- 
mony was to be performed. “I'll bust away from the gang as 
soon as I can,” he promised as he was leaving her. 

“No, Tin, you've got to see it through.” 

“Never would have gone into it at all, if I hadn't sup- 
posed you'd get roped in, too. So long. See you in church.” 

Alone in the bus, she rode for another twenty minutes to 
the north side of the island where her relatives had a large 
detached house with considerable ground. Here would be 
held the reception following the wedding, and, before Midge 
could ring the bell, a white-gloved butler opened the front 
door as if by magic. The big square rooms, the wide hall 
and stairs had blossomed into a garden. Excited voices 
vibrated in the perfumed air. 

“Keep your hoop to yourself.” 

“T feel like a character in Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

The bridesmaids! What fun! Midge did wish she were 
more than a mere guest. 

“Where's Adele, Midge?” called her mother from the 
head of the stairs. 

“Isn't she here yet?” That was odd. “We came by the 
same ferry. Guess Earle had more car trouble.” 

“I wish she'd hurry. The girls are all dressed—and Adele's 
so slow. Come up in the library and look at the presents. 
They're beautiful.” 

Midge complied. There was nothing else for her to do. 
Her mother left her, to help Aunt Carolyn dress the bride. 
The library looked like a jewelry store, all aglitter with 
crystal and silver. What a lot of stuff for one couple. Six 
silver meat platters! How silly. 

Maybe Adele had forgotten Great-Grandmother Sprague’s 
silver and had gone back for it? But she wouldn’t do that. 
Where could she be? 

“Midge, darling, Adele isn’t here yet, and they're starting 
for the church in ten minutes.” It was her mother again and 
Midge could see she was worried. 

“Any second now she'll tear in, Mumsie. 
she'd have telephoned.” 

“Yes. Yes, of course,” agreed Mrs. Bennett, but they were 
both pretending. “If she isn’t here in five minutes, dear, 
you'll have to take her place.” 

A chill ran up Midge’s spine. She could hear Adele say- 
ing, “The only way you'll ever get my bridesmaid dress is 
over my dead body.” 


Otherwise 
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“I couldn't, Mother. Really.” She mustn't let herself 
get into a panic. Her mother always said worry was a 
selfish indulgence. But why didn't Adele telephone? 

As if in answer, the bell rang. 

“T'll go,” said Mrs. Bennett, in the firm, calm voice she 
always used when she was really concerned. 

Midge stood in the doorway and listened. 

“Yes, I'm Adele Bennett’s mother.” 

Then Adele couldn't telephone for herself! Midge gave 
a little strangled sob. 


_ had found Poor Old Liz slow and temperamental. 
Alas, the ferry was well on its way by the time she ar- 
rived. She drove the car aboard the next boat and waited 
an endless time in the dim interior, wedged between two 
trucks. Finally the engine's vibrations relaxed her tense 
nerves. She would still have forty minutes to dress. 

Other drivers left their cars and worked their way over 
the oily floor to the bow of the boat and the bright sunshine, 
but not Adele. She shrank into the corner of the roadster, 
unwilling to be seen in that four-wheel relic. 

A familiar profile passed her door. 

“Earle!’’ she called, rapping impulsively on the adhesive- 
plastered window. Then, remembering where she was, she 
regretted her impetuosity, but it was too late. 

“Adele! What luck!” 

“Yes, bad luck,” she mourned, winding down the win- 
dow. ‘When you stood me up, this was the best I could get. 
Look at it and weep.” 

“Don't blame me,” Earle fretted. “Wasn’t my fault the 
fuel pump wouldn't work.” 

What a bore he could be! 

“I came up front to get a breath of air,” he explained. 
“But I don’t like to leave my new Glyder alone too long. 
Want to see it?” 

Adele inched her way carefully to the lettuce-green car 
that fairly illuminated the gloom with its glittering chromi- 
um. Sunk into the resilient, cream leather cushions, she 
stretched her cramped legs and groaned, “Oh, Earle, it’s 
too utterly devastating !"’ 

“What's wrong?’ he demanded. 

“Wrong? It’s perfect.” 

“Oh,” he smiled. ‘My father calls it a gunman’s delight. 
I thought maybe you didn't like it, either.” 

“When I say I simply adore it, I've reduced my praise to 
its lowest terms. How can I chug-chug in that prep-school 
toy while you hum past me in this?” 
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“You don’t have to. Come with me,” he invited. 
as we planned it at first.” 

“But I borrowed the car from Tin. I can’t pitch it into 
the river.” 

“Why can’t he drive his own car?” 

“But he isn’t here,” Adele explained patiently. “I came 
alone.” 

“I saw Midge standing by the rail with a gangling 
youth—” 

“You did! Earle, you're marvelous. Of course he can 
take his own car. Here, give him‘these keys and tell him 
exactly where it is.” 

She sank back and basked in a sense of well-being. What 
a car! What a dashboard! That stunning clock! She'd have 
enough time now—Earle could cover the miles in no time. 
He might never set the North River on fire, but, after all, 
why should he? 

Earle hurried back and slipped under the steering wheel as 
a jolt announced their arrival. The truck ahead snorted into 
life, but the Glyder purred into existence. 

“Isn't the engine sweet?” extolled the owner. 

“Divine,” cooed Adele. “I bet it can cover distance, too.” 

Something held up their line. 

“Must be a breakdown,” predicted Earle. 
maybe it’s that cluck you left.” 

“Probably. I don't see how it ever goes at all. My, but 
I'm lucky to be out of it!” 

Grumbling voices from a gathering crowd reached them. 
Horns tried to blast their way with toots. Finally they were 
able to move. 

“Poor Midge,” sympathized Adele. 

“I'd give them a hitch, but I haven't any rumble.” 

Sure enough, there at the side of the slip stood Poor 
Old Liz. 

“Where on earth are Tin and Midge?” wondered Adele. 
“Didn't you tell them where to find the car?” 

But before Earle could answer, the situation took a new 
and disturbing turn. ‘“That’s her!’’ shouted a man in a wind- 
breaker, pointing a es at Adele. 

A policeman jumped on the running board of the Glyder. 
“Draw over to the side.” 

“Officer, what does this mean?’ demanded Adele. 

“Why did you abandon that car (Continued on page 49) 


“Just 


“Say, Adele, 


““LEAVE THIS CASE TO ME,” 
SAID THE OFFICER 
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SHE RAN DOGGEDLY ON 


prairies had quickened with the rain, and patches of 
green dotted the brown. For all the world, thought Molly 
Blake, like a patchwork quilt spread over the land. 

To the southwest, a fringe of stunted willows marked Dry 
Creek, which was dry at all times except when a heavy rain 
sent water galloping between its banks. Afterwards the wa- 
ter would recede, leaving nothing in the creek bed but silt 
and gravel, or perhaps a big chunk of earth cut from the 
bank by the pressure of the swift water. 

To the south, there was a faintly greening patch. This was 
new wheat. Following the contours of the land, the green 
dipped and rose like waves. 

Inside the small sod house, Molly buttoned the bodice of 
her brown calico dress. Then she reached for her locket. The 
locket was very old, having once belonged to Molly's great- 
great- grandmother 
Blake. The small sil- 
ver circle was carved 
with an intricate pat- 
tern of leaves and 
buds, and the chain 
was worn so thin it 
was threadlike. 

As she fastened 
the clasp, Molly 
glanced from. the 
wavery old mirror 
that pulled her reflec- 
tion out of shape if 
she did not look in 
the right spot, to the 
window. Through the 
window she saw a 
brown horse with a 
rider, galloping along 
the side of the wheat 
field. 

That was young 
Steve Arlin. The Ar- 
lins were new to the 
country, having re- 
cently homesteaded a 
few miles from the 
Blakes. Molly did not 
know much about 
them, except that they 
herded their cattle 
too close to the Blake 
acres. If the cattle 
should get out of 
hand and run amuck, 
they would trample 


ie WAS a wet spring, this spring of 1862. The Nebraska 
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SHE COULD NOT BELIEVE 
IT—THIS LOVELY CALICO 
PONY HER VERY OWN! 


THE SILVER CHAIN 


Another praivie story about brave 
Molly Blake, with a mystery that 
centers around an heirloom locket, 
a calico pony, and a new neighbor 


By NEOLA TRACY LANE 
Illustrated by ALICE CADDY 
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out the newly sprouted wheat. 

“The Arlins should fence 
their acres,’’ Mr. Blake had said 
only last week as he watched 
anxiously where Steve herded 
the brown-and-tan Jerseys. 

But the Arlins had not fenced 
their land, and the cattle con- 
tinued to run loose. The cows browsed nearer and nearer the 
wheatfield while Steve sang “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean” at the top of his lungs, or yelled “Whooee—whoo- 
eee,” at the cattle. 

Molly had spoken to Steve only twice. Once, when she was 
at the Carters’, he had come along and asked for a drink of 
water. Another time, when she was driving the mules home 
from the Saunders’, she had met him trotting down the road 
on his rangy bay mare. 

“Hello,” he had called amiably, lifting his hat from his 
moist brown locks. 

“Hello,” she had answered, not even pulling in the mules. 

“Nice country hereabouts,” he had remarked, as if to start 
a conversation. 

“We like it,” she said. 

He had turned his 
horse, then, and walked 
it alongside the wagon. 
“Nice neighbors, too,” 
he had ventured. 

“We think so,” she 
had answered, wondering 
why he was not herding 
the cattle, keeping them 
away from her father's 
wheatfield. 

Walking his horse be- 
side her for a mile, Steve 
had chatted about Eliza- 
beth and Peter Saunders 
whom he had just met. 
He seemed a nice boy, 
decided Molly, but why, 
why didn’t he keep his 
cattle nearer home ? 

That evening her fa- 
ther had said, “If the Ar- 
lins were the right kind 
of folks, they'd keep their 
cattle to themselves.” 

Mrs. Blake had inter- 
posed gently, ‘But they 
have as much right to the 
open prairies as we do.” 

“This is not a cattle 





MOLLY FASTENED THE 
CLASP BEFORE THE OLD, 
WAVERY MIRROR 
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country,” protested Mr. Blake. “We're farmers here. We 
don’t want any stock running over our crops.” 

Molly finished dressing. As soon as her Fash and mother 
came back from the settlement, they were all going over to 
the Carters’. 

The creak of a wagon cut into the stillness, and she 
jumped to her feet and ran to the door. Mr. Blake raised his 
whip in greeting, and Molly waved back, then stopped short 
in surprise. A calico pony was trotting behind the wagon. 
His brown-and-tan-and-white sides were rough and his mane 
and tail were matted with cockleburs, but he was slim and 
beautiful, and his brown eyes were soft and friendly. 

“Oh—oh!”’ she cried, running to the wagon. 

M& BLAKE was booming, ‘““Whoa, boys! Whoa, now!” 
to the mules. 

“Where did you get him? Isn't he a beauty?” Molly ran 
around the wagon and laid her hand on the rough neck of 
the pony. He pricked up his ears, turned his head, and nuz- 
zled his nose against her palm as if he were used to being 
fed sugar. 

“Like him?” asked her father. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Then I guess you can have him.” Mr. Blake's eyes crin- 
kled with pleasure at Molly's surprise. 

“For me? Oh, father!” She pressed her cheek against the 
pony’s neck, and the pony’s feet moved contentedly in the 
dust of the road. 

‘Mother and I thought you kind of needed a pony. Seems 
like mules ain't just the right thing for a girl.” 

Molly couldn't believe it. This must be a dream. This 
lovely, friendly calico pony her very own! She untied the 
halter rope from the back of the wagon. She would saddle him 
and ride him over to the Carters’. Wouldn't they be surprised ? 

Leading the pony to the barn, she tied the halter rope to a 
post, then reached up and took the saddle from its peg on the 
wall. Her locket swung back and forth, striking 
her chin as she bent over. 

Molly unclasped the chain. She shouldn't 
wear it horseback, she might lose it—the clasp 
was so thin and could break so easily. She 
hung the locket and chain over the peg, and 
turned back to the saddle. . fi 

Her father’s voice from the doorway brought 
her about. ‘Don’t believe I'd ride him over 
now, daughter. He's been traveling all day 
most likely. I got him from a fellow that came 
down from Clipper County. Besides, I'd groom 
him up a bit before I showed him off. He needs 
currying pretty bad, and look at those burs.” 

Molly nodded. ‘That would be better,’ she 
agreed. But she could hardly wait to show the 
pony to the Carters, and Peter and Elizabeth 
Saunders. “You won't tell them about him, 
will you? Let me surprise them when I ride 
over.” 

“I won't tell them,’ Mr. Blake said kindly. 
“Come along, now. Your ma wants to go right 
away so we'll be back before dark.” 

Reluctantly Molly turned away. She closed 
the barn door, letting the latch fall into place. 
Through a crack she could see the pony’s head 
with pricked-up inquiring ears turned in her 
direction. 

“What's his name?” she asked. 

“Calico. Fitting, ain’t it?” 

The trip to the Carters’ was uneventful, but 
Molly had all she could do to hold back her 
secret. Upon returning home, she unhitched the 
mules and turned them into the barnyard while 
her father unloaded and carried in the supplies. 
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Now she must have another look at Calico. All her life 
she had wished for some other mode of travel beside the big 
bony backs of the mules, or the jolting wagon. What a 
delight it would be to ride her own pony—and such a pony! 

She ran toward the barn, but paused suddenly, staring at 
the ground. Her brows drew together in a frown. What 
were all these hoofprints doing here? So many of them? 
Calico could not have made them, for she had led Calico di- 
rectly to the barn. One of the hoofprints showed a split hoof. 

Suddenly Molly remembered her locket. She shouldn’t 
have left it in the barn, but she had been too excited to re- 
member it. She would get it now when she went in to look 
at Calico. 

She lifted the latch and opened the door. In the dim in- 
terior of the barn Calico’s sides showed plainly. He turned 
and whinneyed. 

“Oh, you lovely, lovely thing,” murmured Molly. 

She went to the peg and reached up for the locket. But it 
was not there. It must have dropped to the floor. She knelt 
down and ran exploring hands over the hard-packed earth. 
But no chain or locket met her groping fingers. 

That was funny. She opened the barn door to let in the 
little daylight that remained, but still she could not find the 
locket. 

“Lose something ?” asked Mr. Blake, appearing at the door. 

“My locket. I hung it on that peg. It's gone.” 

Mr. Blake looked concerned. “I'll get the lantern,” he 
said, and his glance rested on the hoofprints which had been 
made all over the yard. They gave evidence that a riderless 
horse had been left to his own devices for some little time. 

When her father came back with the lantern, Molly was 
still searching in the gathering darkness. He swung the lan- 
tern this way and that, as the two bent over the ground, 
searching with eyes and fingers. 

Mrs. Blake, too, came out and helped. By this time it was 
dark and a round moon was edging its way over the horizon. 
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Next morning Molly looked in the 
cupboard for the new currycomb. She 
knew there was one that had never been 
used. The big one Father used for the 
mules would not do for Calico’s thinner 
coat. She took out jars and boxes and 
packages, but the currycomb did not 
turn up. 

She was just putting things back into 
the cupboard when her father came into 





the house. He looked soberly at Mrs. 
Blake who was stirring a pot of mush 








on the stove. “The hoofprints outside 





WITH A HAND UN- 
DER STEVE’S ARM- 
PIT SHE TRIED TO 
PULL HIM UPWARD 


But after an hour’s search- 

a ing, the locket had not been 
found. 

“Too bad,” comforted Mrs. Blake, 

“but it’s sure to turn up sooner or later.” 

Mr. Blake stared off toward the south. At the 

supper table he said, ‘““We don’t know much about 

the Arlins. Steve seems a likely enough boy, but you 

never can tell.” 

Mrs. Blake looked up quickly. “‘It’s not like you, Father, 
to say things like that.” 

Molly said nothing. She couldn’t believe Steve had been 
snooping about the place while they were gone. He might 
herd the cattle too close, things of that sort, but surely he 
would never steal her locket. 






the barn were made by Steve Arlin. I 

went out past the wheat field to see. The 

tracks are identical, split hoof and all.” 
Molly remembered Steve's friendly 

eyes. ‘But what would he want with a 

gitl’s locket ?”’ 

“Oh, surely—’ broke in Mrs. Blake. 
Mr. Blake's hard hands were clenched. 

“I'm going over to the Arlins’. I'll have 

a talk with them. It’s just as well to 

know right now what kind of folks we 

have for neighbors.” 
Molly started to speak, then stopped. 

Her father was a stern man. And she 

had to admit things looked bad for 

Steve. What in the world was he doing 

over here while the family was gone?” 

“T'll go with you,” said Mrs. Blake. 

Molly understood. Mother could some- 
times keep Father from losing his temper. 
She did not want to make enemies out of 
these new neighbors. 

“Here, Molly, stir this. It'll be finished in a 
few minutes. Pour it into the two yellow crocks 

e and set it in the cave to cool.” 

Molly togk the long wooden spoon and stirred the 

sputtering mush. Her mother was drawing a shawl 

about her shoulders, and her father had already gone 
out the door. 

She glanced out of the window. Clouds were whipping 
into shape over to the east, and the sunshine dimmed sud- 
denly. A fresh breeze struck, and the door opened and 
closed with a bang as her mother went out. 

It meant another rainstorm. Well, that was fine. The corn 
field was now only brown ridges, but, if the rains continued, 
little green shoots would soon be showing to the west, all 
along the rows. 

There came a rumble of thunder. Molly watched, as her 
father picked up the lines and the mules moved stolidly out 
of the yard. Lightning traced a pattern against a black cloud 
and the thunder came again ominously. 

She finished cooking the mush and poured it into the 
crocks. As she carried the crocks down to the cave, the wind 
billowed her skirts and pushed her hair over her face. The 
thunder was louder now and the lightning crackled fiercely 
as it zigzagged along the sky. 

She fastened the door of the cave and came back into the 
yard, holding her hair from her cheeks, her eyes on the dark, 
boiling clouds. It was then she noticed that two of the cows 
had strayed all the way along the north pasture to the creek. 
She'd have to bring them up to the barnyard. Cows were 
such dumb creatures. They would stand right on the edge 
of the wet bank and let it fall in with them. One never knew 
just when or where a chunk of bank would fall off during a 
hard rain. Molly had seen it happen often. She had seen 
chunks of earth as large as their sod house crumble off and 
fall into the creek bed. 

Slipping under the pasture fence, (Continued on page 31) 
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Decoration by Reginald Birch 


I dropped a sixpence in the grass— 
But sixpences are small, 

And though I searched I could not find 
A trace of it at all! 

I pushed aside a bracken stem 
And underneath I found 

A tiny four-leaf clover 
Just an inch above the ground. 


Here’s health for me, here’s wealth for me, 
And here is joy galore! 
And here is great good fortune— 
Could mortal wish for more? 
The fairy folk, the little folk, 
They are so very kind, 
Last night they must have planted it 
Just here—for me to find. 


I'll buy a castle with a‘moat, 
I'll buy a six-horse carriage, 

I'll ask for the King’s daughter, 
His youngest girl, in marriage! 

I'll buy a dinner set of gold, 
Studded with jewels fine, 

And we shall use it every night 
When we sit down to dine! 


Bejewelled coronets of gold 
Upon our heads we'll wear, 
And sable skins and leopard skins, 








Most costly and most rare, 
Shall lie across the palace floors 

Where my Princess shall tread, 
While curtains of the finest silk 

Shall hang above her head. 


To the Emperor of Persia, 
The Emperor of Japan, 
The Emperor of China, 
And him of Turkestan, 
I'll issue invitations— 
“Won't you come and dine with me?”— 
And I’m almost sure that every one 
Will accept most gratefully. 


Oh, health is mine, and wealth is mine— 
Or very soon will be!— 

So a blessing on the sixpence 
Which hid away from me, 

And a blessing on the fairy folk 
Who were so very kind 

That they left a four-leaf clover 

Just here—for me to find! 


- 
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LIFE CLASS FOR BIRDS! A GIRL SCOUT AT CAMP ANDREE SKETCHES HER 


parker FEATHERED FRIENDS FROM LIFE WHILE SITTING ON A ROCKY LEDGE IN 
raph by paul THE WOODS. A GOOD WAY OF COMBINING BIRD STUDY WITH ART AND 
GAINING MORE ENJOYMENT FROM EACH ONE OF THEM 
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LEFT: MERRY EYES AND A BEAMING 
SMILE SUGGEST THAT THIS CAMPER 
TAKES TO WATER LIKE A DUCK AND 
GLORIES IN IT, TOO. NOT ONLY IS 
SHE STORING UP HAPPY MEMORIES, 
BUT ALSO A RESERVE OF ENERGY AND 
HEALTH TO STAND HER IN GOOD 
STEAD THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


A COLD SPRING MAKES AN EXCEL- 
LENT CAMP ICE BOX WHEN IT IS 
PROTECTED BY CONCRETE AND MET- 
AL SIDES, WITH A HINGED LID TO 
KEEP DEAD LEAVES, TWIGS, AND 
BUGS FROM FALLING INTO THE WA- 
TER. TWO SCOUT COOKS STORE 
PERISHABLES IN ITS COOL DEPTH 


THE SWIMMING POOL IS ONE OF THE 
MOST POPULAR HAUNTS AT CAMP 
O’ THE HILLS NEAR SIOUX CITY, 
IOWA. HERE MEMBERS OF THE 
GYPSY UNIT PAUSE IN THEIR FUN 
TO HAVE THEIR PICTURE SNAPPED 





SCOUT CAMPS 
“ provide training in 
~4 THE ART OF LIVING 


by helping campers to gain 


self-dependence through the 
storing up of inner resources 


for future leisure hours 


y paut Parker 


- fi ‘ “SEE IT THERE, ON THAT TOPMOST TWIG?” PERHAPS IT IS A 
1 Parker ‘ : HERMIT THRUSH, THAT SHY CHORISTER OF THE FOREST. AT ANY 
nh by Paw ~ s j — “ RATE THESE TWO GREEN-EYRIE CAMPERS FROM WORCESTER, 


- grap 
photos MASSACHUSETTS WILL HAVE A NEW FIND FOR THEIR BIRD BOOKS 


LEFT: A SHARP KNIFE, A DRY STICK, AND A STEADY 
HAND WILL PROVIDE THIN SHAVINGS TO START A FIRE 


WHAT COULD 
TTER FOR A 
STUDIO THAN 
ROOMY, SPA- 
SOLD BARN 
ITS DOUBLE 
OPEN WIDE 
HE SUN AND 
HAPPY WORK- 
LEARN NEW 
SAND THE ART 
KPRESSING 
ELVES, WHICH 
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DERSTAND THE 
T OF NEVER 
ING BORED 











Camping TO-DAY and YESTERDAY 


“To know what to prefer, instead of humbly 
saying amen to what the world tells you you 
ought to prefer, is to keep your soul alive.” 

—R. L. S. 


F YOU might choose to do anything you 

wanted for two weeks—anything within 
reason, that is—, if your life were so’ arranged 
that you could concentrate on some one ac- 
tivity, what would your choice be? Would 
you know enough to choose wisely, and 
would you be strong enough to choose for 
yourself? Would you “know what to pre- 
fer’’? 

When I was a girl, growing up in the little 
town of Gallipolis on the Ohio River, long 
before Girl Scouts were organized, the choice 
of things to do was limited. As I think of 
the many fields of adventure offered to you 
girls to-day, in comparison with those early 
days, I wonder if you fully appreciate your 
opportunities. 

Take camp, for instance. Last summer I 
spent two months in a Girl Scout camp and, 
as I considered the many developments that 
gave to every camper the possibility of choice 
and the definite encouragement on all sides 
to choose with discrimination, I chuckled to 
myself as I tried to picture the far-off girl 
I used to be, suddenly transferred to—shall 
we say Camp Andree Clark near Pleasantville, 
New York? 

That particular camp will serve admirably 
for comparison, because the program has been 
especially planned for the girl who, through 
the Girl Scout badge requirements, has al- 
ready sampled many different subjects; for 
the girl who has been introduced to home- 
making, outdoor games and sports, commu- 
nity life, arts and crafts; who has learned to 
swim, to sketch, to plan meals, to read, to 
sing, to make many joyous activities impor- 
tant parts of her daily life; who has, in fact, 
sampled sufficiently to know what particular 
activity she prefers to explore more thoroughly. 

Consider, then, that eager girl of sixteen 
who was I—and I was eager! I wanted to 
do things, to know how to do things. I 
wanted to paint pictures more than anything 
in the world. I wanted to sing. I wanted 
to swim. I wanted to dance. I wanted to 
camp. And so did all of the girls in our 
Gallipolis group. 

Well, we camped in a willow grove on 
Raccoon Island in the Ohio River. But we 
didn’t know how, and neither did our kindly 
chaperons. 

We swam in the muddy, swirling Ohio, 
and the mud dried in thin layers on the 
voluminous skirts of our long alpaca bathing 
suits. We sang around a camp fire, such songs 
as “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” and 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band.” 

Painting, chorales, swan dives, wood carv- 
ing, canoeing, two-week bicycle trips, outdoor 
cooking, camp craft, and group dancing— 
these were unheard of and undreamed of. 
Our minds were hemmed in by custom, as 
our bodies were hampered by long skirts and 
tight clothes. 

Suppose, then, that you and I take this girl 
of the Gibson era between us, and visit the 
camp together—you in your comfortable, 
gray-green Girl Scout uniform, I in my trim 
uniform for leaders, both of us in flat-heeled 
shoes. Your hair is short, shining, and curly; 


my hair is short, white, and permanent- 


waved. Between us is the sixteen-year-old 
of yesteryear, poor thing—let’s call her 
“Letitia.” (I always wanted an alluring, 


feminine-sounding name, and somebody, for 
no reason that I know of, gave me a forth- 
right boy’s name.) 

Well, Letitia’s hair is long and straight, 
and piled into an unsightly pompadour rolled 
over an unsanitary “rat.” Ask your mother 
about that. Letitia’s sport clothes consist of 
a starched shirtwaist with a high, stiff linen 
collar, and a full, pleated skirt that sweeps 
the ground, under which are two petticoats, 
one with a dust ruffle. I never knew whether 
the dust ruffle was designed to benefit the 
wearer, or to assist the street cleaning depart- 
ment. Shoes—my dear, the less said about 
Letitia’s shoes, the better! She had no 
choice in the matter. 

Through the wide entrance gate at Andree 
we pass, over a bridge crossing a woodland 
stream that sings through the camp in a 
series of spraying waterfalls. How about it, 
Letitia? Isn't this better than the yellow 
river bank? 

We swing along easily, you and I. We're 
used to walking, and we've learned how to 
walk on our Girl Scout trail trips. Letitia 
starts out bravely, but she is soon out of 
breath and stumbling. No wonder—those 
shoes! She stops on the bridge and looks 
down at the clear, rushing stream. 

“It’s lovely,” she says breathlessly, “utterly 























AN OUTDOOR GROUP 
WATCH FASCINATED 
WHILE CLAY IS BE- 
ING SHAPED ON THE 
POTTER'S WHEEL 


INSIDE THE ROOMY, 
BARNY STUDIO WERE 
DOZENS OF GIRLS, ALL 
IN COOL GREEN UNI- 
FORMS—SOME_ PAINT- 
ING AT EASELS, OTH- 
ERS DRAWING 
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lovely. Look! What is that girl doing, up 
there on the rock by the waterfall ?’’ 

“She's sketching,” I answer. “That's one 
of the girls with the arts and crafts unit. 
Let's go over and visit the studio.” 

Letitia looks dazed and stumbles up the 
hill with us. “Sketching in the woods be- 
side a waterfall. How marvelous! How I 
wish—” 

She is interrupted by a loud whisper from 
a group of girls. ‘Look out there, please! 
Don’t go any further—you'll scare the mother 
bird!” 

We all stop and wait, while a group from 
the nature-study unit takes photographs of a 
nest of baby robins being fed by the mother 
robin. Tiptoeing softly, four girls with 
kodaks snap picture after picture of a circle 
of wide-open, hungry mouths reaching up 
from a nest in an elderberry bush. 





THE DANCE COUNSELOR 


“Thanks for waiting,” says one of the 
group with a smile. ‘Won't our counselor 
be thrilled when she sees these?” She looks 
at Letitia wonderingly. “You belong to the 
dramatics group, don’t you? I hear you're 
having a grand time in your unit. We're 
coming over to take pictures of your next 
play. Don’t you want to come down to the 
dark room with us? We're going to develop 
and print. Say, I'd like to take your picture. 
That's a wonderful costume.” 

Letitia is embarrassed, of course, and you 
and I explain, as best we can, that she is a 
guest. Neither of us say, however, that she 
is a guest from the past, so the girls with 
cameras go on their way—and again I chuckle 
as I see their perplexed expressions. 

The studio is up a very slight hill, but poor 
Letitia is red in the face and panting when 
we turn in the wide doorway. “I’ve a pain 
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cA guest from the 
past visits a modern 
Girl Scout camp 
By 
CHESTER MARSH 


A POPULAR SEAT — THE GONG AT ANDREE 


in my side,” she says piteously. I am not 
surprised when I look at her pinched-in waist. 
She is proud of the fact that it measures only 
eighteen inches. Would she prefer so un- 
comfortable a style, even though her world 
ordained it, if she really “knew what to 
prefer’ ? 

Inside the roomy, barny studio are dozens 
of girls, all in cool green uniforms. Some 
are painting at easels, some are modeling in 
clay, others are reading. I look over the 
shoulder of one of the readers and find that 
she is absorbed in the story of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

You and I look at Letitia as she stands, 
wide-eyed, beside one of the easels. “‘It can’t 
be true,” she breathes. “It’s like a dream. 
This is what I've always wanted to do. Do 
you girls have instruction—you seem to do 
this so well?” 

The girls explain that they have excellent 
guidance in their.art adventures; that, through 
the summer, different artists come to the 
camp for two week periods, during which 
emphasis is placed on special subjects. 

“That gives us a chance, you see,” says one 
of the girls, “to find out a lot about the par- 
ticular things we are most interested in. For 
this two weeks we're doing painting, sketch- 
ing, and creative design. Next we'll con- 
centrate on wood carving; then ceramics— 
and the last two weeks we have weaving.” 

“But”—Letitia is still dazed—“when we 





“WE CHOP WOOD AND LAY FIRES AND, WHEN 
WE'RE FREE, WE DO THINGS WE CHOOSE” 








THE FOOT BRIDGE AT ANDREE CROSSES A ROCKY, WOODLAND STREAM 


camp, we have to chop wood and cook and 
clean up. Don’t you have any of that to do?” 

“Kapers,” answers the girl, wiping her 
brush on a paint-stained rag. “I'll say we 
do! We have all those things organized; we 
work in groups of three to five, and are as- 
signed- different duties for different days. 
We cook breakfast in our units, and have 
lunch and dinner at Kinderhaus—that's the 
camp dining room. We keep our tents in 
order; we clean up the troop house, the 
kitchen, the studio, all of the unit facilities; 
we chop wood and lay fires—and then we're 
free to do the things we choose.” 

“It’s just like everyday living,’ says an- 
other girl, looking up from her clay modeling. 
“I've decided that's how homes should be run. 
If everything is orderly and clean and well 
done, you have just so much more time to do 
the other things—especially when everybody 
does their part.” This girl looks thoughtful 
as she works delicately at the features of her 
clay figure. “When I go home,” she says, 
“I'm going to take over some of the kapers 
there. I don’t believe my mother has as 
much time to do the things she ‘prefers’ as 
she ought to have. I think she'd like to model 
in clay, or go hiking once in a while.” 

“I've been thinking about that,” says the 
first girl. “Housework is really fun when it's 
planned right, isn’t it?’ She turns to Letitia 
again. “We plan for camp fires, too—they’re 
great. Sometimes in our unit, sometimes all 
together. We're having a special camp fire to- 
night with the dance group. We're going to 
make quick sketches while they are dancing 
in the firelight. Can't you stay? It’s going 
to be wonderful.” 

You and I decide to move on, but we have 
a hard time persuading Letitia to leave the 





WASHING UP AT A HILLSIDE UNIT BEFORE 
JOINING PALS AT THE CAMP DINING ROOM 





studio. Over a grassy path, through white- 
limbed birch trees, we come to the lake. 
There we find a group of girls in bathing 
suits, getting ready for a workout in the 
canoes. Under the direction of a counselor 
they are taking canoes from the racks, turning 
them over, and lowering them into the water 
from the end of the pier. 

“How sure their movements are, and how 
well they do it!’ says Letitia. “How strong 
and efficient they look!” 

I knew Letitia was thinking of the clumsy 
old rowboat on Raccoon Island, and compar- 
ing the short, well-fitting bathing suits with 
the cumbersome outfit she paddled around in. 
The clean lake water that mirrors the blue 
sky and the weeping willows on the shore is 
also a far cry from the yellow, foamy river 
water. 

We watch the little fleet of canoes as they 
are paddled by kneeling girls to the middle 
of the lake; then we make our way across a 
grassy meadow to Kinderhaus, a low rambling 
building with a deep, shadowy porch across 
the front facing the lake. 

Inside, a great screened room invites us to 
many things. A wide stone fireplace brings 
pictures of cosy, rainy days, or chilly eve- 
nings, when the girls desert their hillside 
camp fires to cluster around a more sheltered 
blaze; a roomy kitchen back of the fireplace, 
adorned with rows of shining pots and pans, 
sends forth tantalizing aromas that make the 
dietician’s cheery greeting, “Come back to 
lunch,” a very welcome one. A grand piano 
in one corner suggests music and the dance. 
Sure enough—here comes the dance group 
down the hill! Through green trees they 
file, a colorful, moving line of girls in short, 
loose garments of (Continued on page 41) 





“WE COOK BREAKFAST IN OUR UNITS AND 
HAVE LUNCH AND DINNER AT KINDERHAUS” 
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ROMANTIC WORLD of WATER 


thing to eat. Probably he needed it, for male 
bass don’t eat a single mouthful between au- 
tumn and early summer, after their young 
ones are big enough to look out for them- 
selves. 

There are any number of interesting fish 

besides black bass which you can observe in 
waters near your home. The sunfish, for in- 
stance, is found nearly everywhere. He is a 
close relative of the bass, and has similar 
nesting habits on a small scale. The sunfish 
is quite a show-off in the spring, when he 
acquires bright colors which he displays 
to full advantage. There are bullheads in 
nearly every pond, also perch, shiners, and 
so on. All of them are fun to watch. 
If you're a careful, accurate observer, 
it's possible that you'll discover things 
about their habits that are not yet 
known. That would be a fine way to 
become a naturalist, wouldn't it? 

Here are more live things that make 
their homes in the watery world near 
you: newts, which a good many peo- 
ple insist on calling “lizards”; water 
snakes which do not lay eggs like most 
snakes, but bear living young; painted 
turtles and their cousins, the spotted 
and snapping turtles; muskrats, snails, 
crayfish, mink, and slimy green “pond 
scum.” You can discover dozens of 
others for yourself. 

Pond scum doesn’t have a pretty 
name, and it really isn’t very attractive 
to look at, as it floats in broad patches 
in ditches and creeks. Still, it is one 
of the most beautiful plants I know, 
when you examine it through a micro- 
scope. You'll find that there are many, 
many kinds of these humble plants, 
all consisting of necklaces of tiny, 
clear cells. Every cell contains green 
“rope,” arranged in intricate patterns 
and designs of many sorts. Each pat- 
tern indicates a different species. The 
arrangements are so attractive that you 
may want to make a series of drawings 
of them for your science notebook, or 
your private scrapbook. One of the 
most beautiful designs found among 
these one-celled plants is that of the 
spiral green bands of the commonest 
pond scum, Spirogyra. 

There isn’t room in this whole mag- 
azine for me to tell you all I’d like 
to about exploring in water! — Still, 

I can’t pass up the rest of the things 

listed two paragraphs back, without remind- 
ing you that the red-spotted green newts 
found in spring ponds aren't lizards, but sala- 
manders. Real lizards have scales like snakes. 
Crayfish, too, deserve more than mere listing, 
because they swim backwards. To do this, 
they unroll their long curled-up tails and then 
jerk them back like a window shade that’s 
slipped out of your hand. This quick pull 
on the water makes them shoot backward, out 
of harm’s way, like frightened trout. A 
mother crayfish carries her hundreds of spring 
youngsters around in her curled-up tail. There 
are several pairs of soft, feathery ‘swimmer- 
ets” inside this tail, and the young ones must 
find their shelter as comforting as baby 
kangaroos find the fur pouch in which their 
mother lugs them around. 

Toads, frogs, and tree frogs are other in- 
teresting inhabitants of April water. Bull- 
frogs and a few other kinds of true frogs 


spend practically their whole lives in rivers 
and ponds, but toads don’t. They live in 
fields and gardens in summer. Neither do 
tree frogs which spend the warm part of the 
year leaping among high branches, catching 
flies. Still, in spring, all sorts of tree frogs 
and toads join their big bellowing cousins, 
the bullfrogs, in the water. 

They all lay their eggs there. No doubt 
you have seen the eggs of many members of 
frogdom, though it's doubtful if you recog- 
nized all of them. Some eggs of the kind 
are tiny things, laid singly on sunken twigs. 
They look like brown seeds. Other eggs, like 
those of the American toad, are laid in long 


Object Lesson 


By SARA HENDERSON Hay 


Secure within his horny house, 

The turtle contemplates his ways: 
He is not agile like the mouse, 

He has no saving wings to raise 

Like any bird, nor does he own 
Talon or fang to make him proud— 
Only a rooftree like a stone 

Between him and the sun and cloud. 


A blunt, unmotivated fellow, 

He rocks upon the ripples dumbly; 
He cannot sing, or squeak, or bellow, 
He is not strong, or swift, or comely. 


And yet he does not seem to worry, 
He does not fret, or fume, or foam; 
There is no need for him to hurry, 
Where e’er he travels, he’s at home. 
Romance and obligation flout him, 
Tumult and beauty pass him by, 

He stares upon the world about him 
And winks a double-lidded eye— 
Meaning, perhaps, that he’s content 
With his unique establishment. 


ropes of gray jelly, woven this way and that 
for yards among reeds or submerged limbs. 
The bullfrog lays her eggs in broad, flat discs 
a foot or more across. You will not find 
them before summer. Sometimes now, though, 
you may hear a bullfrog crying for his “jug 
o' rum,” in a deep bass voice. And you 
won't have to listen hard to hear the ringing 
birdlike chirps of spring peepers, coming 
from woodland ponds and roadside marshes. 
Neither is it difficult to find a singing band of 
toads; or gray tree frogs. Toads sing “brr- 
rrr-rrvr,”” in a rather mournful trill which is 
part soprano and part bass. Gray tree frogs 
have a somewhat similar night song, though 
theirs is clearer and a good deal more cheer- 
ful. You would enjoy going to a singing- 
pond some night to hear the songs close by, 
and to watch the minstrels of the marshes puff 
out white bagpipes under their chins to am- 
plify their songs. 
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Also, I think you’d enjoy bringing home 
some frog or toad eggs, and watching them 
hatch into swarms of wriggly black tadpoles, 
While you're doing this, it would be very 
little trouble to start a simple aquarium of 
your own. Home-made aquariums are more 
interesting, I think, than fancy ones from 
stores. You can establish a thrifty aquarium in 
an empty fruit jar, a wide mouthed jug, or 
even an old baking pan. You can have a 
whole battery of individual aquariums for 
different sorts of water animals by using 
drinking glasses. 

All you have to do, to have your own aquar- 
ium, is to put a layer of soil in the bottom 

of the container and cover it with 
sand. Dig up some green water 
plants and set their roots in the soil. 
Fill the container with pond water 
and leave the aquarium undisturbed 
for a day or two while the water is 
clearing. Then fetch in your frog 
eggs, snails, sunfish, and any other 
aquatic creatures you can find. Keep 
the aquarium out of full sunlight, 
or other strong heat. Most people 
feel that the water should be changed 
often, but this is pretty disturbing to 
the guests in the aquarium. If you 
have plenty of green plants and not 
too many animals in your aquarium, 
you have to change the water only 
when it gets dingy looking. In the 
meantime you can keep plenty of 
dissolved oxygen available by dipping 
up a cupful of water every once 
in a while and pouring it back 
with a splash; and by replacing water 
as it evaporates. The best way to 
collect perch bugs, crayfish, and the 
like, is to rake out dead leaves from 
shallow water, and capture the doz- 
ens of scurrying creatures that come 
with them, before they make their 
getaway. 

There are many sorts of aquatic 
plants growing in creeks, ponds, and 
other realms of the water world. You 
will find it interesting to look up 
their names as you make their ac- 
quaintance. Gradually learning lots 
of things like this will lead to your 
being spoken of as “well-informed.” 

Well, I've done a lot of talking, 
and I've never even mentioned the 
water creatures which, to me, are the 
most beautiful and exciting of all. 

They are birds. A good many of the “water 
birds” that I like best never really go on water. 
Rails, sandpipers, and such picturesque birds 
live on muddy beaches, in marshes and such 
places, / 

Ducks live mostly on water. They are 
among my favorites of all birds. If ever 
there were any birds in the world that needed 
the sympathy and good will of people nowa- 
days, they are America’s wild ducks. Ducks 
are shot at by hunters, of course. They used 
to be able to withstand that, a lot better than 
they can nowadays, because there weren't so 
many gunners in early days and guns weren't 
as deadly then as they are to-day. Also, wild- 
fowl have suffered terribly of late years be- 
cause of drought which has dried up their 
main nesting grounds in the Northwestern 
States and the Provinces of Canada. 

You can help the ducks, maybe. Perhaps 
there is a pond near your home where you and 
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your friends can plant wild rice, arrowhead, 
and other food and cover plants for them. 
Farmers, city park departments, and other such 
owners of ponds will nearly always agree to 
Jet, schools or other children’s organizations 
establish bird sanctuaries where wild ducks will 
be protected and fed. It would be 2 fine piece 
of kindness toward birds if you could manage 
something like that! 

Many sorts of wild ducks and geese are very 
beautiful. All of them are interesting. There 
are many other sorts of birds that live about 
watery places that are interesting and beau- 
tiful, too. One sort which can be induced to 
nest in bird boxes set on poles near or over 
water, is the tree swallow. This lovely bird 
is iridescent blue-green on its head and back, 
and white underneath. Box-nesting tree swal- 
lows grow very tame where they are well 
treated. Jean and Catherine have taken many 
pictures, with their small cameras, of a pair 
of tree swallows and their fledglings which 
nest every summer on the porch of our log 
cabin in Connecticut. 

Spring is a fine time. April is one of the 
happiest and pleasantest months of the year. 
The air gets so warm and the grass looks so 
green and cheerful then, after the dull, drab 
weather of winter. I hope the very first 
jaunt you take will be to the side of a watery 
place where dragon flies hatch by thousands 
on sunny days, where peepers and toads sing 
their chirps and trills at dusk and when it's 
cloudy. I hope you will do this, because so 
many other modern girls are getting fun out 
of learning about the wild creatures of such 
places. Jean and Catherine are—I know that! 


SILVER CHAIN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 








she turned the cows and headed them for home. 
To the south she could see Steve Arlin still 
herding his cows along the slope, seemingly 
unmindful of the coming storm. 

“Come Daisy, come Fern,” 
"Sooey—sooey!” 

The lightning flashed with a brightness 
that almost blinded her. She waved her arms 
and shouted above the crashing of the 
thunder. The cows, bawling, trotted on with 
Molly chasing at their heels. 

The rain was just beginning to fall as 
she put the cows into the barnyard and 
fastened the gate. The drops were large and 
made dark-gray polka dots on the dry earth. 
She burst into the house, not turning to 
watch the drops that were now coming faster 
and faster. 

Beans were boiling on the front of the 
stove, and the teakettle rocked on a warped 
lid, humming cheerily. While she warmed her 
chilly fingers, Molly tried to recall what 
had happened to the new currycomb. She 
remembered her father had said, when he 
brought it home, that he did not need it for 
the mules, but it had been a bargain. Some- 
time they would have a horse and then they 
would use it. 

The kitchen safe and cupboard had been 
searched thoroughly. Perhaps the currycomb 
had been taken down to the cave, with the 
box of things Mother had said were “‘clutter- 
ing up the whole house.” 

Molly poked more cobs into the stove and 
turned the damper. Throwing a shawl about 
her shoulders, she ran out into the storm and 
down to the cave. There was a smell of 
food, of damp earth, (Continued on page 37) 


she called. 
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A. Dingle. a. Dangle, 
a Bught and Shiny Bangle 


And Bangle Bracelets, too—of shiny gold 
metal, for all age-and-interest groups. De- 
lightfully feminine and frivolous! 


11-670 For Girl Scouts, 2 bangles 





eee TMI aoncniniccscescecoesee- $0.25 
11-669 Bangles only (no bracelet) 
oS "4 Seer 65 


Additional bangles (for 11-670) at 10c each. 


11-655 Turtle 11-659 Mandolin 
11-656 Squirrel 11-660 Crab 

11-657 Shell 11-661 Masks 

11-658 Bird 11-662 Palette 
11-672 For Brownies, 3 bangles............ $0.30 
11-673 For Mariners, 5 bangles.......... 35 


A Locket for a lassie is of shiny gold metal 
to match the bracelets. The covers of this 
"book" open on hinges, and inside is a loose- 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
14 West 49th Street, 


leaf page dividing it into two sections for 
pictures, a lock of hair, or other such pre- 
cious possession. The fine link chain is fitted 
with a safety catch. 

11-684 Locket and chain... $ .75 


Rings for Milady's fingers are of sterling sil- 
ver or gold, and come in full and half sizes. 
Prices include plush-lined gift box. 

11-681 Girl Scout, sizes 3-10. Silver...... $ .50 
11-682 Girl Scout, sizes 3-10. 10-K gold 3.75 
11-686 Brownie, sizes 2-7. Silver only... .50 


A Sport Watch in a streamlined chromium 
case contains a reliable Ingersoll movement, 
and boasts a strap of blond pigskin with 
rust-proof buckle. For repairs or adjust- 
ments, be sure to send your watch direct to 
the Ingersoll-Waterbury Watch Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 11-707..........0.000. $3.95 


National Equipment Service 
New York, New York 
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Egg Designs by ELTA MYERS and EDNA SCHULTZ 
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AN EASTER MORNING SURPRISE 





PARTY-GOER 


D® you ever try to “characterize” your 
Easter eggs by making them look like peo- 
ple? It’s fun to disguise them as your favorite 
characters and surprise the family with them 
on Easter morning, or to use them as place 
cards for Easter dinner, or an Easter party. 
Egg people, like the ones in the illustra- 
tions, are easy to make. Instead of using 
hard-boiled eggs, blow out uncooked eggs, 
for they last much longer—unless you should 
be so unfortunate as to drop one! If you use 
hard-boiled eggs for your people, they even- 
tually become so hard the shells break. 
To blow an egg, prick a small hole at each 


By ELSE VOGT 


There’s fun in store for you 
in this new way of giving 
your Easter eggs character 


end of the shell, with the eye of a needle, 
then hold one end to your lips and blow the 
egg out into a dish. There is no waste of 
good eggs by this method, for they may be 
used for cooking afterwards. 

When you have finished blowing out all of 
the egg shells you are going to need, you are 
ready to paint the faces. Easter egg dyes 
may be used, or you can make your own dye 
by dipping strips of colored crépe paper in 
water. Handle the shells very gently so there 
will be no casualties and, with a water-color 
brush, smooth on the color for the skin tones. 
With a fine brush, paint on the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, letting your imagination suggest 
to you the sort of expression you want each 
egg person to have. You can achieve an effect 
of age by painting fine wrinkle lines at the 
outside corners of the eyes, across the fore- 
head, and down from either side of the nose 
toward the mouth. You can also cut out fea- 
tures from colored paper and paste them on, 
flat, if you prefer—a red heart for a mouth, 
circles or crescents for eyes, etc. 

The next step is to cut little cardboard 
stands for the eggs to fit into. The cardboard 
tubes found inside rolls of paper towels, or 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 





LADY POLITICIAN 


toilet tissue, serve nicely for this purpose. 
Cut a cross section from the tube, an inch or 
more deep, depending on how high you wish 
the egg’s collar to be. If you have no card- 
board tubes available, make your own stand 
by gluing together the ends of a strip of card- 
board five-and-a-half or six inches in length. 

When your egg stands are cut, cover them 
with crépe paper to represent the costumes of 
the characters. You may add scallops from 
paper doilies to suggest lace, or you may make 
buttons or ribbons for trimmings. Spread a 
generous amount of paste (never use mucilage 
or liquid paste) on (Continued on page 37) 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 


she had not heard a sound to betray their 
coming. 

“Oh, Harriet!” The younger woman turned 
to her companion in a sudden frenzy of fear. 
“You tink mah baby gwine die?” 

So this was Harriet Tubman! Annie May 
tried to conceal her disappointment. She had 
pictured Harriet as a person of heroic appear- 
ance. What she saw was a broad-shouldered, 
stockily built woman with pronounced Afri- 
can features—an uninteresting, almost stupid- 
looking Negress in a faded calico dress. Yet 
there was dignity in Harriet’s bearing, an air 
of leadership in the erect carriage of her head, 
and in her eyes, as she slowly raised them, a 
look of childlike faith. 

“Trust in de Lawd, chile,” she counseled, 
gently patting the young mother’s shoulder. 
‘He nebber fail me yet.” 

Mother, meanwhile, had been busy swath- 
ing both rocker and steaming kettle in the 
large cotton sheet. ‘He'll get the full strength 
of those fumes now,” she announced with a 
sigh of satisfaction; and, seating herself near- 
by, she drew Annie May into her lap. “This 
treatment saved our little girl when she was 
only three.” 

“I'd ruther he die than go back to slavery,” 
declared the baby’s mother with a burst of hys- 
terical weeping. 

Harriet laid one coal-black hand on the 
mother’s bowed head. “Don't take on so, 
chile,” she soothed. “Dry yo’ tears an’ start 
prayin’. Dat what yo’ can do to help!” 

Mother noted the weary sag of the broad 
shoulders. ‘Sit down, Harriet,’ she said. 

The colored woman complied, and _ the 
weeping mother dropped to her knees beside 
her and buried her face in her lap. 

“Oh, Lawd,” she prayed, her slender shoul- 
ders heaving, “spare mah li'l Davy. He all 
I got lef’. His daddy done been sold Souf. 
Dis li'l baby all I got lef’.”’ 

Annie May felt Mother's arms tighten 
about her. A lump came into her throat. 
Mother love was the same, the world over, 
no matter what the color of the skin. 

“Davy mustn't die! He mustn't!” she said 
to herself, staring hard at the white tent un- 
der which the baby lay. “He's so little, and 
his mother needs him. Please, God, don’t let 
him die!” 

As she repeated the phrases she was sud- 
denly conscious of a low humming sound 
which, blending with the grief-stricken voice 
of the mother, gradually superseded it. Soft, 
at first—so soft that you could scarcely hear 
it—it grew and swelled till the whole room 
seemed to vibrate with melody. Annie May 
listened, tense and spellbound, marveling at 
the depth and sweetness of the sound as, with 
face uplifted, Harriet swayed to and fro, 
chanting the moving words of the old Negro 
piritual: 


"Swing low, sweet char-i-o-ot, 
“Comin’ foh to carry me ho-o-me! 
"Swi-ing low, sweet char-i-o-ot, 
“Comin’ foh to carry me ho-o-me—’ 


The younger woman had stopped crying 
and was watching the singer, a rapt expres- 
sion on her thin face. 


“Ah looked ovah Jordan an’ whut did 
ah se-ee, 

“Comin’ fob to carry me ho-ome? 

“A band of angels a-comin’ afteh me-ee, 

“Comin’ foh to carry me ho-o-me!” 


There was something infinitely moving in 
the low, crooning voice. Mother was crying 
openly; Father's eyes were wet. But to Annie 
May the rhythmical repetition acted like a 
soothing lullaby. Try as she might, she could 
not keep her head from nodding. Presently 
she slept. 


HEN next she opened her eyes she was 

back in the old four-poster, and Mother 
was shaking her shoulder and telling her to 
get up. The storm was over; she could hear 
robins chirping, and see the sun peeping in 
through chinks in the blinds. 

“How's little Davy?” she inquired anx- 
iously. 

“Better,” smiled Mother. “In a couple of 
days he'll be all right.” She busied herself 
about the room, opening shutters and light- 
ing the fire, for the air was still sharp. “He's 
sleeping right next door in the guest room,” 
she added. “Father has started a fire so it’s 
all cozy and warm.” And, with final injunc- 
tions to Annie May not to dawdle, she re- 
turned to her tasks downstairs. 

Filled with excited anticipation, Annie May 
bounded out of bed and began to dress at top 
speed. But, as so often happens when one is 
in a hurry, the more she hustled the more 
things seemed to go wrong. There was a hole 
in the toe of one of her stockings, the string 
to her pantalettes was in a tight, hard knot, 
her hair persisted in tangling when she tried 
to comb it, and her hair ribbon was not to be 
found. 

At length, however, she was ready, but, 
before going downstairs, she tiptoed to the 
door of the guest room to see how the baby 
was getting on. 

What a mite he looked as he lay there in 
the middle of the great white bed, staring at 
her like a solemn little brown owl! She didn't 


dare go closer, for fear of making him cry, 


till suddenly he surprised her with a wide 
toothless grin. 

“You darling!’ Annie May drew nearer 
and advanced a cautious finger. Davy prompt- 
ly grabbed it in his little black fist. 

Then Mother's voice, bidding her to hurry, 
came from the hall below, and reluctantly she 
hastened downstairs. 

In the kitchen, a huge pot of coffee was 
bubbling away on the back of the stove, and 
Father was loading a hamper with dishes 
and food enough for an army. Potatoes, 
doughnuts, bacon and eggs, freshly-baked 
cornbread, molasses, and a generous pitcher 
of milk, all were packed in securely so he 
could carry them upstairs. 

“Oh Father, let me go and carry the cof- 
fee,” begged Annie May. 

Father looked dubious. “Isn’t it rather 
heavy?” he asked. 

“But I've carried heavier things than that, 
haven't I, Mother?” pleaded Annie May. 

For answer, Mother picked up the coffee 
pot and put it into her hands. “You'll have 
to be careful,” she cautioned. ‘Remember, 
it’s scalding hot.” 

Annie May promised, and, with slow cau- 
tious footsteps, followed her father up the 
steep attic stairs. The pot was heavy—it was 
all she could do to manage it—but, by stop- 
ping occasionally to set it down and rest her 
arms, she reached the top without accident. 

Once there, she looked about in disappoint- 
ment. Where were the fugitives? The great 
dim room seemed to be deserted; then, far 
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back under the eaves, she caught a glimpse of 
shadowy figures, the gleam of white teeth 
and eyeballs as, roused from their slumbers 
by the sound of footsteps, the runaways, one 
by one, came stealing out. There were eight 
of them, four men, three women, and a little 
girl of five, a pretty, shy little creature who 
hung her head when Annie May smiled at 
her, and turned away with her finger in her 
mouth. 

But how grateful they were! And how fam- 
ished! The food disappeared so rapidly it 
was hard to realize they had eaten but a few 
hours before. When plates and fingers had 
finally been licked to a polish, Annie May 
and her father carried the empty dishes down- 
stairs. 

Their own breakfast over, Annie May put 
on her cape and set out for the corner grocery 
to do the day’s marketing. 

Take the largest milk pail, daughter,” said 
Mother, who was busy making a list. “T'll 
need considerable extra for our guests. Bet- 
ter get three quarts. And bring the lard 
home with you. I want some to rub on Davy’s 
chest.” 

Annie May hurried away; she dearly loved 
the corner grocery with its barrels of sugar, 
potatoes, and apples, sacks of flour, tubs of 
butter, and other good things to eat. She 
also loved Miss Amanda Higgins who owned 
and ran the store—a plump, sociable, middle- 
aged little body with bright black eyes and 
gray corkscrew curls. Sometimes, when busi- 
ness was slack, Annie May would stay for 
a visit, and, perched on the high wooden 
stool where Miss Amanda usually sat, would 
be allowed to measure out rice or tea for cus- 
tomers, receiving in payment a stick of striped 
peppermint candy from the jar on the coun- 
ter, or a nice rosy-cheeked apple from the bar- 
rel by the door. 

To-day, however, the little store was crowd- 
ed; a group of men had congregated round 
the stove in the center, talking excitedly. 
Among their number Annie May noticed two 
strangers, roughly-dressed men in dark slouch 
hats and mud-spattered boots. 

“We tracked ‘em as far as that swamp just 
south of the village,” one of these men was 
saying. “But there they gave us the slip. 
Seems likely they're hidin’ somewheres here- 
abouts. Anybody round these parts foolish 
enough to take ’em in?” 

He addressed himself to Thad Whitlock, 
the sheriff, who, having helped himself to an 
apple, had just taken a bite. 

Thad shook his head. “Ain't seen hide 
nor hair of ‘em round here,” he declared as 
soon as he could speak. 

“And we wouldn't tell if we had!” piped 
up Miss Amanda. “Those poor creatures 
have as much right to their freedom as you 
and I.” 

The stranger gave a short, hard laugh. 
“There's a reward of forty thousand for one 
of those niggers, an’ we're goin’ to find her,” 
he said. “She's cost us slave owners alto- 
gether too much money, lurin’ valuable prop- 
erty away.” He glared at the unsympathetic 
circle of faces around him and added, ‘The 
law's behind me, and, if necessary, I can 
call on some of you townspeople to help.” 

In the silence that followed, Annie May 
set her pail on the counter and said in a 
small, quavering voice, “I'd like three quarts 
of milk, Miss Higgins, please.” 

“Three quarts! (Continued on page 42) 



















AS JAPAN AND CHINA SEE IT 


As the war between China and Japan drags 
toward the end of its second year, lots of peo- 
ple are asking themselves just how far apart, 
now, are the points of view of these two na- 
tions. 

Let's take a backward look. In the 1890s, 
China, with her vast territory, felt no need 
of conquering and controlling new areas. But 
Japan, with her fast-growing population 
hemmed in on a string of small islands, turned 
her thoughts to expansion through war. Cen- 
turies of military discipline had hardened her 
for battle. 

Two conflicts turned out well for her, and 
seemed to point to the wisdom of getting what 
she wanted by fighting. By the Chino-Japa- 
nese war of 1894-5 (it lasted less than a year) 
she ended Chinese influence in Korea and 
annexed the island of Formosa. In this con- 
flict, about forty-two hundred Japanese died. 

Another short struggle—the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-5—made Japan a world power, 
and virtually mistress of the Far East. 





War seemed the quick, the profitable way. 
No wonder that, when the present conflict 
broke out, most Japanese thought it would 
last only a few months. What a surprise when 
their leaders told them, many months ago, 
that it might last for five or ten years! 

In spite of discouragement, Japanese confi- 
dence is high. This nation of soldiers is 
inclined to think that the Chinese, so peace- 
loving until provoked, are shockingly undis- 
ciplined. On the other hand, most Chinese 
think their island enemies incurably war- 
minded, and as depressingly docile as sheep. 

Many Japanese believe that China’s revo- 
lutions and civil wars have shown that she 
can't rule herself. They hold that she’s been 
dominated by dishonest politicians, that her 
citizens lack energy and initiative. Certain 
Chinese retort that Japan got most of her cul- 
ture, in the first place, from China! She is, 
in their estimation, a brash and ungrateful 
upstart. 

In both countries, naturally enough, the 
older children share the violent opinions of 
their parents. The younger ones sing patri- 
otic songs, wave little flags, and get as much 
meaning as they can out of nationalistic plays 
and pageants. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


Perhaps, long after the war ends, these 
children, grown up, will take a calmer view 
of hatreds that now seem hopelessly bitter. 
Will China and Japan, studying each other 
in the future, find reasons not for anger but 
for understanding and friendship? 





WINGS OF PEACE AND OF WAR 


When, in 1927, Lindbergh flew, non-stop, 
from New York to Paris, certain aviation ex- 
perts made a prediction which, at that time, 
was called ‘downright wild.” They said 
scheduled passenger flights across the Atlan- 
tic might come within forty or fifty years. 
To-day, that prediction seems quaintly cau- 
tious. For now, only twelve years after 
Lindy’s historic hop, Pan American Airways 
is going ahead with regular trans-Atlantic 
service on both a northern and a southern 
route. Planes from New York, on the north- 
ern course, will fly to England via Botwood 
Harbor on the coast of Newfoundland, and 
Ireland. Those on the southern route will 
stop at the Azores, next at Lisbon in Portu- 
gal, then speed to their final destination, 
Marseilles. 

The shorter trips may take about twenty- 
four hours each way. Probably, when you 
read this, flights will have begun. 

Moreover, Britain’s Imperial Airways is 
planning to start its trans-Atlantic service 
on June first. 

The aircraft that Pan American will use, 
on its new service, are the largest transport 
planes ever built. Each of the flying boats 
weighs forty-two-and-a-half tons and seats 
seventy-two passengers. On long, overnight 
hops the seats can be made into berths for 
forty-two. These planes have upper and low- 
er decks, “bridal suites,” and special com- 
partments for dining and lounging. They're 
the nearest things to flying hotels that have 
yet been latched. 

It's an impressive thought that, in the next 
few years, flights over the Atlantic may be a 
routine matter. It’s also a disquieting thought 
to many people, emphasizing, as it does, that 
America’s isolation is ending. Americans, 
watching alarming events in Europe, have 
sometimes said, “Thank the Lord for the At- 
lantic!’ Now that wide blue barrier seems 
neither wide nor a barrier. 

Authorities tell us there’s little cause for 
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alarm, just now. However, they remind us 
that, within the next few years, faster bomb- 
ing planes may be built—bombers able to fly 
thousands of miles at a speed of three hun- 
dred miles an hour. However, lacking air 
bases in this hemisphere, such flights could 
only be adventures in suicide, since bombers 
aren't able to carry enough fuel for round 
trips across the Atlantic or Pacific. 


HAPPY HIKING 


Scientists say the human race made its big- 
gest advance when it got up on its hind legs 
and walked. That being the case, let's help 
evolution along by walking a lot, walking cor- 
rectly, and walking in proper shoes. 

We learn on good authority that, among 
all the babies born in this country, only one 
out of a hundred has defective feet at birth. 
So heredity can hardly be blamed for the fact 
that sixty-five per cent of the boys of school 
age and eighty per cent of the girls have foot 





troubles. Blame for many of these ills can be 
placed directly on shoes unwisely selected. 
The ancient Greeks had an idea that nothing 
was beautiful or graceful unless it was per- 
fectly adapted to its purpose. We might well 
bear this in mind when we're buying foot- 
wear, 

American factories turn out, yearly, more 
than a hundred and sixty million pairs of 
girls’ and women’s shoes. Among all those, 
there must be the right shoes for you. The 
right ones are not too narrow, or too short. 
Their soles are not too thin. If they're walk- 
ing shoes, they haven't high heels. High heels 
on a hike are as out-of-place as a raincoat in 
a ballroom. They throw the body off balance 
and can cause general ailments as well as 
foot ills. 

Once you're properly shod for hiking, here 
are some other things to remember. Walk 
erectly, with chest out, but don’t take the joy 
out of hiking by forcing yourself into stiff, 
strained postures. Try to find footpaths where 
you won't have to put your mind on car- 
dodging. If you do have to make the best 
of motor roads, always walk on the lefthand 
side. It's safer. 

When you start out, leave your worries at 
home. It will do them good! 
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THE GREATEST SMALL MYSTERIES 


An atom is inconceivably small. Its diam- 
eter is about one third of one trillionth of an 
inch. We may think it odd to speak of 
“smashing” anything so tiny. Yet scientists 
are doing just that, every day, and are plan- 
ning to attack atoms even more vigorously. 
Queerly enough, the electrical machines used 
to do the smashing are, for the most part, 
huge. Some of them require tanks as big as 
five-story buildings to hold them; some Call 
for magnets weighing two hundred tons. 
The smashing takes place when streams of 
atomic particles, directed against atoms, strike 
them with terrific force. 

The resulting collisions, dispersing minute, 
electrically charged particles in the atoms 
under attack, have revealed certain secrets of 
atomic structure. 

But scientists hope to learn much more 
from these experiments. For one thing, they're 
trying to produce rays that may combat cancer 
more effectively than X-rays or radium. Their 
ultimate goal is the release of atomic energy— 
the energy that holds the inner cores of atoms 
together. There is enough power, they tell 
us, within the atoms of a single glass of wa- 
ter, to drive the Queen Mary from New York 
to London! The problem is, how make this 
energy usable? 

A fantastic quest. A tremendous hope! 


FLYING “WINDMILLS” 


The autogiro has had a birthday party. It 
is now sixteen years old. A celebration of 
this anniversary took place, several months 
ago, in the New York University College of 
Engineering, where a memorial to a Spaniard, 
the late Juan de a Cierva, the autogiro’s in- 
ventor, was unveiled. 

There are great hopes for this queer type 
of aircraft which sustains itself with whirling 
blades that suggest a windmill. Joseph F. 
Gallagher, Philadelphia’s postmaster, is work- 
ing for an autogiro air-mail service between 
his city and New York. This project includes 
five landings a day on top of Philadelphia's 
main post office! 

Some years ago, James Ray, a veteran flyer, 
brought the autogiro into startling notice by 
landing one on the White House lawn. Last 
year, a German helicopter (another name for 





the autogiro, or giroplane) was flown around 
inside an auditorium in Berlin—a hall smaller 
than New York's Madison Square Garden. 
The feat was accomplished by a woman pilot, 
Hanna Reitsch. 

Research workers in this field predict a 
speed of two hundred miles an hour for 
rotary-wing craft. A commuter service is an- 
other dream of autogiro enthusiasts, the ma- 
chines to be used by the public very much as 
local busses now are. This would necessitate 
changes in the present law which restricts 
the use of aircraft over cities. But these 
changes doubtless could be put through, once 
safety was assured. 

The last Congress authorized an expenditure 
of two million dollars for the development of 
the “giro.” 
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PINS 305 RINGS ‘°° 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
a beautiful pin or ring for your class or chub. 


Dept. B, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, H. Y. 






PRICES! EREE. Samp! structions. Just 
out. Style Flash new Models Free. Est. 22 years. 
F & K YARNCO., 8S Essex St., Dept. U-4, New York, N.Y. 
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SPRUCELAND > 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 14th season. All sperts. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing Course. Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Seout Capt.) 
81 Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 


CAMP ABENA 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
One of the oldest Girls’ Camps in Maine 
A beautiful and historic location on the 
pine wooded shores. Sailing, swimming. 
canoeing, golf. Skilled instruction in 
riding and fencing. Camping trips; excursions. 
All sports. Crafts, Music, Dramatics, Dancing. 
Tutoring department ‘offers all subjects. Separate 
quarters for Juniors. Large, experienced staff of 
counselors. 33rd season. Girls, 5-18. Catalogue. 
Mrs. William Strong, Box G, Woodbridge, New Jersey 
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FREE 
Girls! Let us help you choose a camp you'll 
really like this Summer! Catalogs and in- 
spectors’ reports. No fees. State Chartered 
Information Bureau. Give details; age and 
approximate season's expense limit. 
Visit, ‘phone or write 
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3434 RCA Building 
RADIO CITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY**++*++= 


Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing——crew suppers 
on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 
archery — dramatics. ‘‘Anchors 
‘Aweigh’ July ist. 


ae Bonnie Dune for Boys at South I Sek affiliated 








THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Fifty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 17. 
26th Season. Tuition $325. 
No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
Rogers, 407 Lloyd Ave., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
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Grooming is more important than being born with good looks, for without fastidious 


care the prettiest girl can look a frump. To keep yourself looking well-groomed 


.. YOU NEED GOOD 





IT’S ECONOMY TO BUY A GOOD 


HAIRBRUSH AND NAILBRUSH 


FRIEND of mine who is married to a 

mining engineer of some renown has told 
me humorously that her husband is really less 
useful at household odd jobs than is their 
handy man. “He complains,” she says, ‘that 
we haven’t the right tools.” 

To the amateur who is willing to tackle any 
carpentering with a ten-cent hammer, this may 
seem a little ridiculous. But, as a matter of 
fact, I am inclined to think that it takes an 
expert to appreciate the fact that you can’t do 
a good job of anything unless you have the 
right tools. 

For good grooming you need very few tools, 
but quality is an investment, not only because 
fine tools last longer, but also because they 
help you to do a better job on yourself. My 
advice to young people with limited pocket 
money is not to waste it on cheap, flimsy 
tools, but to try to acquire a really dependable, 
good-quality working kit for good grooming. 
The following, I should say, is the minimum 
list of grooming tools for a young girl: 

Toothbrushes (two) 
comb 
nailbrush 
file or emery boards 
nail scissors 
orange sticks 
mirror 
And optional: 
end curlers 
buffer 
tweezers 
In choosing your toothbrushes be sure 


Illustrated by 
KATHERINE 
SHANE 
BUSHNELL 


to make a point of getting firm 
bristles. I like what is called 
the smaller adult size, and I 
always ask for hard bristles. 
In some of the new brushes 
synthetic bristles are used in- 
stead of the natural ones, and 
they seem desirable from the 
standpoint of firmness and 
quick drying. Select your two 
toothbrushes with different col- 
ored handles—one for night 
and one for morning. 

It’s an especially good econ- 
omy to buy a good hairbrush. 
The color of the bristles does 
not matter (white ones are 
bleached), but the quality is 
important and so are the 
length, the cut, the spacing, 
and the efficiency with which 
the bristles are fastened into 
the back of the brush. 

When you are buying, try different weights 
and shapes and try to select a brush that 
feels balanced in your hand and seems com- 
fortable for you to use. If you can’t afford 
both a fine frame and good bristles, by all 
means spend your money on the business end 
of the brush. 

For combing long hair you need a good, 
heavy, full-size comb, but if your hair is 
short and you use your comb more for ar- 
ranging curls, the medium-size comb used 
by hairdressers is a better buy. The most 
important thing is to get a comb without 
sharp teeth, which are apt to scratch the 
scalp. 

A good quality nailbrush has firm bristles 
well set into its back. Be careful, however, not 
to buy a brush with harsh bristles, which skin 
specialists say are apt to damage the cuticle. 

It’s largely a matter of taste whether you 
use a steel file or emery boards for your nails. 
If you have thin, breakable nails, perhaps 
you'll prefer the emery boards. If you do buy 
a file, get good steel, or one of the new plastic 
files which are also effective. 

In choosing nail scissors look for a depend- 
able brand, and do not buy scissors with too 
fine points. They are apt to become bent un- 
less you are careful, and they are also often 
too great a temptation to close snipping of 
cuticle. 

If I had the means, I'd like to endow every 
would-be-good-looking girl with a full-length 
mirror, for it is the greatest help and incentive 
to careful grooming. A hand mirror of ade- 


TOOLS 


By 
HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor 
The Woman’s Home Companion 


quate size, however, used in conjunction with 
a wall mirror, gives a girl a pretty good all- 
around idea whether or not her tout ensemble 
is pleasing. 

I have marked a buffer “optional” because, 
as every girl knows, you can substitute the flat 
of your hand. End curlers are a necessity only 
to the girl with end curls, but if you buy 
them I suggest the soft rubber ones as being 
most comfortable. Tweezers are usually in- 
cluded in the equipment of the older girl. 
They should be not too sharp on the ends and 
they should have a firm grip. 


OW then, supposing you have assembled 
what seems to you to be a competent set 
of working tools, how do you treat them? 

Are you careful, for instance, to rinse your 
toothbrushes thoroughly after each using, and 
to allow them to dry thoroughly before you 
use them again? 

Do you keep your hairbrush and comb in 
a drawer, out of the dust? 

Do you set the brush down on its side 
when not in use—and not on the bristles? 

Do you remove all the hair from your 
comb and brush after you have used them? 

Do you wash your comb and brush each 
time you wash your hair, using moderately 
warm soap and water (plus a little borax), 
rinsing thoroughly and drying (brush on its 
side) in the fresh air? 

And—this is important—do you grasp your 
brush by the handle and not push your thumb 
into the bristles? Brush manufacturers can 
show you appalling examples of bristles that 
have been simply worn away by continuous 
thumb pressure. 

Do you keep your manicuring implements 
as neat as the professional manicurist does? 
Or is your buffer soiled, your nailbrush flabby 
from continual dampness, your nail scissors 
bent from being tossed carelessly into a 
drawer? 

I suggest, not only as a help to orderliness 
but also as a preservative of good tools, the 
use of neat receptacles for your good-looks 
tools in your top bureau drawer. You can 
get, for a small sum, collapsible metal com- 
partment trays that are very useful. Or you 
can use a series of flat boxes, one for comb 
and brush, one for manicure tools, and so 
forth. You will find that it saves you time to 
be able to lay your hand on your toilet articles 
when you want them, without having to toss 
over the whole drawer. And, most important, 
it helps you to keep your tools neat and to get 
your money’s worth out of your investment. 
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SILVER CHAIN. 


as she opened the door. She lighted the lan- 
tern and hung it overhead. 

The box was on a bench, and Molly sat 
down beside it. In the cave, the storm did 
not seem so bad for the thunder was muted, 
and, there being no window, only a small 
hole for air, the lightning could not be seen. 

She rummaged swiftly through the box 
while the lantern swayed back and forth, 
sending out its dim light. There did not seem 
to be much but odds and ends. A bridle bit. 
Some extra knives. An old pair of scissors. 
A ball of string. Seeds done up in packages. 
Here, too, was Grandmother Deering’s coffee 
mill. And yes, here was the new currycomb. 
She would comb Calico until he looked like 
a different horse. She would cut the burrs 
from his mane and tail. 

She put the scissors and currycomb into 
her pocket, and the other things back into the 
box. Blowing out the lantern, she stood a 
moment in the close darkness, listening to 
the storm outside. When she opened the 
door, a gust of rain and wind almost swept 
her from her feet. 

It was the hardest storm they had had 
that spring. She hoped the folks had stopped 
off at the Carters’ and waited. Some of the 
sloughs would be full of water that wouldn't 
drain off for hours after the storm stopped. 

Holding her shawl tightly about her, Molly 
made her way to the barn and pushed open 
the door. It was necessary to lean against it 
to close it against the wind. She brushed the 
wet hair from her eyes and turned to Calico. 
But Calico was not there. The small sod 
barn was empty. 

‘Calico!” she cried, and ran to the door 
opening into the barnyard. 

But Calico was not in the barnyard, nor 
was he in the cowshed where the cows were 
huddled together out of the storm. 

Molly ran to the other door and looked 
out. Why, there was Calico, heading south 
beyond the wheatfield. Steve Arlin was gal- 
loping after him. They were making a bee 
line for Dry Creek. 

For a moment Molly stood quite still, un- 
able to believe her eyes. Then, clutching her 
shawl, she ran out into the rain. She stumbled 
across the brown rows, and on into the wheat- 
field. Water was coming down in torrents, 
and the lightning was still flashing. 

Calico and the bay were both galloping. 
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She couldn’t hope to catch up with them. 
Now Calico was nearing Dry Creek, and 
Dry Creek would soon be a raging torrent. 
Still she ran doggedly on, mud to the ankles 
and wet to the knees. 

As she neared Dry Creek, she pushed the 
hair from her eyes and looked around her. 
Steve’s horse, riderless, was galloping away 
from the creek, but Steve and Calico were 
not in sight. 

“Calico!” screamed Molly, wiping the water 
from her lashes with a wet hand. 

She stumbled on, but she had reached the 
creek bank before she realized what had 
happened. A huge chunk of earth had slid 
off into the creek bed. She heard a horse 
whinney, and Steve's voice calling. 

Molly skirted the place where. the bank 
had fallen in—and stopped short. Calico’s 
rump was caught in the earth slide. His fore 
feet and his head were free, and he was 
whinneying and pawing. A short distance 
away Steve was crawling on hands and knees 
toward the pony. His face was white and 
he paused now and then as if in pain, but he 
kept calling, “It’s all right, Calico! It's 
all right!’* 

The sound of swift waters caught Molly's 
despairing attention. The flood waters were 
coming down the creek. The crest would 
reach this place any minute. 

Swiftly she slid down the muddy bank. 
Steve lifted a drawn face. “It’s his hind legs, 
but I'm sure they're not broken. If we can only 
get the dirt off him. I'll help you.” 

Help her! Why, he was injured—it was all 
he could do to drag his own body along. Be- 
sides, there was no time. The crest of the flood 
waters would strike swiftly, and would carry 
away with it anything that happened to lie in 
its path, 

“Where are you hurt? Your ankle?” she 
gasped. 

“Knee. Let's hurry.” 

Hurry, yes, with that smell of muddy water 
in the air, and the roaring increasing every 
second. 

Molly put a hand under Steve's armpit and 
began to pull. “Help yourself all you can,” 
she pleaded. “You've got to get out of here.” 

He turned his head stubbornly. “We can't 
leave Calico like this.” 

Molly jerked with all her strength. ‘You've 
got to get out of (Continued on page 49) 
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the inside rim of the stand and set the egg 
shell in it. When the paste dries, the egg will 
be held securely in position. 

Now your people need some hair, to say 
nothing of hats! You may paint the hair on, 
if you wish, but it’s more fun to make it of 
crépe paper, and the effect is much more 
realistic. Cut the paper into one-eighth inch 
strips, and paste the ends on the crown of the 
eggshell head. You may braid the “hair,” or 
dress it in curls by winding it around a nut 
pick. You may cut bangs, tie the “hair” at 
the back, or cut it short, depending on the 
character you wish your Easter egg to be. 

Hats may be cut out of cardboard, and then 
covered with crépe paper. The tip-tilted beret 


on the “flapper” egg in the picture was made 
by cutting out the center of a milk bottle 
top, padding the rim, and covering it with 
corded crépe paper wound in and out of the 
ring. Or you can braid multi-colored strips of 
crépe paper and paste them together to form 
a hat. Earrings, or spit curls, can be achieved 
by twisting paper tightly between the thumb 
and forefinger, forming it into a pinwheel ring, 
and applying paste to hold the twist in shape. 
You can make buttons the same way. 

Mr. Bunny, in the illustration, has eyes 
and ears made of pink crépe paper, while his 
collar is made of a piece of writing paper with 
a band of black, gummed paper fashioned into 
a bow tie. On top of his head is a tuft of 
white cotton to suggest fur. His whiskers 
are of thin wire, covered with white crépe 
paper. 
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BEAUTY BEGINS 


with a perfectly 
CLEAN SKIN! 


—— 
Because Ambrosia is a liquid 
cleanser, it cleans your face thor- 
oughly; will not clog pores with 
wax or grease. Quick and easy to 
use—leaves skin feeling radiant 
and refreshed. Helps fight black- 
heads and po ae pores. For a 
glamour-smooth skin, start using 
Ambrosia today ! Cosmetic counters. 


For generous trial size send ——— 
10¢ toAMBROSIA, Dept 8-4, CE 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C, = 








112C Fulton Street jew York, N 





I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 
Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 
rte 3 oyae A ae with every order. Agents 
Box 


wanted. 178. HARRISVILLE, PA. 





FUN AND PROFIT IN SPARE TIME 
MAKE REAL LEATHER CHARM PINS 


Easy to make and sell. Simple, pictured directions 
show you how. Twin pussycats, lucky hearts and many 
others. Write today for a giant packet of fine leathers 
in assorted colors. Patterns, instructions and ‘“‘sew- 
on" one pins included. Send $1 (check or money 
order.) Sample packet only 25c 

Jackson Hts., N. Y. 








M. Kaufman, 35-50 78th St., 
im: 1e)e) oy ARTCRAEA 
FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS \35 
glass, placques, Burgess modeling sheet, mir- a 
rer pictures, brass craft, ete. Write for catalog A2 


decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VAN BUREN St., Chicago 





ing widest selection of new 
designs. Experienced designers know 


what you want. 
c. K. enous | co. 








Send for 600 FREE Samples 


42 Bruce Avenue rth Attleboro, Mass. 
Now on Special Discount Sale be- 
sides 4 Extraordinary Specials, in- 


cluding Nub, Flake and Boucle Yarns. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila.. Pa. 











Dennison Gummed Seals 


Delight children and grown-ups with 
Easter Eggs that are different! 

All you need are the eggs, and a variety 
of Dennison seals to produce all sorts of 
delightful and gay Easter Eggs. The picture 
shows only a few of the many ideas you 
will find in the FREE Dennison leaflet, 
“Easter Eggs with Unique Decorations.” 
Write for it today! 











Why not let us include some of these other Degnicen Booke? 
t and enclose lc fo 
t Gay ¢ Setorfal Costumes 
Crepe Paper Flowers 


Check those you wan 
| j Birthday Parties 
Gay Decorations 


Gea a ae > CP CP 6 6 aD 62 62 a ee ee ee eee 
| DENNISON’S, Dept. No. D-27, Framingham, Mass. ] 
Send me FREE Instruction Leaflet: 

1 “Easter Eggs with Unique Decorations” 1 
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I Address. z 
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] City State. 1 
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COMFORTABLE HOMES ave SAFE HOMES .CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


Lamp sockets should be used for bulbs 
only. They are not built to stand the strain, 
nor the load of current necessary for irons 
and other appliances. Always plug such ap- 
pliances into an outlet in the wall, and dis- 
connect the cord whenever they are not 
in use, 

Since water is such a good conductor of 
electricity, it's best to keep appliances out of 
the bathroom, or any other place where wa- 
ter exists. Avoid touching an electric fixture 
when in the bathtub, or when turning a wa- 
ter faucet. Remember to dry your hands 
before touching electric equipment. 

Washing machines require special pre- 
cautions, since water is involved in their use. 
They should be installed by an expert elec- 
trician, and inspected frequently to make 
sure that insulation and connections are se- 
cure. Only rubber-sheathed connection cords 
should be used; and if the machine is in the 
cellar, or on earth, a raised wooden platform 
large enough for both machine and operator 
should be provided. The floor around the 
machine should always be kept dry. 

Other rules for keeping electricity under 
control are: pay attention to all equipment, 
and keep it in good order; it is a sign of 
trouble when sockets hiss or lamps flicker, 
when plugs are loose in wall outlets, when 
switches fail to work, when connection cords 
become worn or frayed. Have all repairs 
made by a competent electrician. Follow di- 
rections for using applicances. Don’t run 
cords under rugs or doors, or allow them to 
touch hot radiators. Never tamper with 
fuses—they are the safety valves of the wir- 
ing system. 

A day or two ago a very tragic accident 
was reported in the newspapers. ‘Family of 
Five Dies of Lack of Oxygen,”’ was the head- 
line—a curious and arresting one. The ac- 
cident, however, was really not unusual. It 
was a type which happens all too frequently 
during the winter months. This family had 
gone to bed, leaving a gas water heater and 
two electric heaters burning. There was not 
sufficient ventilation in the apartment; soon 
all the oxygen was exhausted and the sleep- 
ing family was asphyxiated. 

Gas stoves and heaters should never be 
left unattended, first because reduced pres- 
sure, or a draft, or boiling liquid may ex- 
tinguish the flame; and second because they 
give off that deadly poisonous gas—carbon 
monoxide. In a well-ventilated room a gas 
stove is safe—provided, of course, its burn- 
ers are operating properly and all connec- 
tions are tight. When burners are out of 
adjustment there is likely to be an increase 
in the amount of carbon monoxide. This gas 
is odorless, tasteless, and invisible, and there- 
fore gives no warning until its victim is 
overcome. 

Since the gas company is ready to give ex- 
pert service whenever requested, it is a sim- 
ple matter to keep gas appliances in good 
order. A check-up every few months is ad- 
visable. It is important to keep the pilot 
light operating properly, carefully adjusted. 
The burners should be kept clean by washing 
them frequently in boiling water and soda, 
drying them thoroughly. 

Coal burning stoves also give off carbon 
monoxide and it is equally important to keep 
them in good condition and under constant 
supervision. In this case the monoxide is 
mixed with other gases whose odor is usu- 
ally strong enough to act as a warning sig- 


nal—a signal not to be relied on, however, if 
the members of the household are all sound 
asleep. 

Gasoline engines produce great quantities 
of monoxide, and that is why it is so im- 
portant to open the doors of a garage before 
starting a car. A person can be fatally as- 
phyxiated in three minutes, possibly less, un- 
less this precaution is observed. 

Oil burning furnaces need expert inspec- 
tion from time to time, to make sure that the 
automatic devices are doing their work prop- 
erly. The “blowing off’ sound is a danger 
signal, indicating that the control is set too 
high, or that other adjustment is needed im- 
mediately. 


PALS top the list of home accidents, and 

here again the condition of the house is 
often responsible. Slippery floors, rumpled 
rugs, insufficient lighting, awkward arrange- 
ment of furniture, lack of a ladder, are some 
of the hazards. All can be eliminated at prac- 
tically no expense, and at a tremendous saving 
of family tempers, to say nothing of life 
and limb. 

Let's consider the skidding rug. It can be 
anchored firmly to the floor by painting the 
underside with a sticky fluid specially pre- 
pared for that purpose. When house cleaning 
time comes round one can easily remove the 
rug with a good, hard pull, but meanwhile it 
will remain nicely in place when stepped on. 
As for the slippery floor, even housekeepers 
who insist on a glossy finish can solve the 
problem by using a wax that is highly rec- 
ommended for its non-slip quality—when ap- 
plied according to directions. An extra light- 
fixture in a dark hallway, or a sturdy hand 
rail for the stairs will help to guide unwary 
feet. 

One of the very best devices for prevent- 
ing falls is a substantial ladder. The kind 
that doubles as a chair is handy for the 
kitchen, and space-saving, too; but every 
house should be provided with a tall one as 
well. Then there won't be the temptation to 
use a pyramid of chairs, or tables, or boxes— 
a stunt that has resulted in many a serious 
injury. 

When there are little children in the fam- 
ily it is necessary to provide special safe- 
guards, beginning with the play pen. There 
the baby can amuse himself with his toys 
(carefully chosen) and try out his little legs 
without danger of painful falls, burns, chok- 
ing, or other accidents which might happen 
if he were allowed to move freely about the 
house. In the runabout and early climbing 
stages, youngsters should be protected by 
safety gates at the head and foot of stairs, and 
by bars or some other sort of barrier at the 
lower part of the windows. Their natural 
curiosity will, in fact, get them into all sorts 
of accident-provoking situations unless their 
surroundings are carefully supervised. All 
cleaning powders, insect poisons, sprays, and 
similar materials should be kept on high 
shelves; drugs should be kept there, too— 
never on washstands, tables, bureaus, or other 
accessible places. Many children have choked 
to death on powders, even on talcum, and 
many have been poisoned by remedies which 
are harmless when taken by adults. 

It seems incredible that at least a hundred 
little children—under four years of age—are 
killed by firearms in homes each year, yet 
such is the fact, and the only explanation of 
these accidents is the stupid ‘carelessness of 





older persons. Firearms should be unloaded 
before being brought into the house, and put 
out of reach of all children. It is most unwise 
to give little folks toy pistols or rifles to play 
with; they should learn as early as possible 
that firearms are not toys, and are to be used 
only under certain conditions, by persons who 
are old enough and skillful enough to handle 
them properly. 

In selecting toys, one should be wary of 
sharp points and edges, paint that will rub off, 
small parts that might come loose, etc. Toy 
manufacturers are now producing delightful 
playthings which have none of these undesir. 
able features, and there’s a great variety to 
choose from. 

Returning for a moment to the subject of 
equipment—there are innumerable little de- 
vices that help to make housekeeping eff- 
cient, and at the same time lessen the possibil- 
ity of accidents. The other day I saw a knife 
holder for the kitchen, a rather tall box with 
slots in the top through which the knife 
blades can be plunged, and thus protected. 
On a near-by counter was a can-opener de- 
signed to keep one’s fingers well away from 
the edges of cut tin; and a pair of tongs for 
gripping the edge of a hot pan or dish when 
removing it from the oven. 

There are handholds for the bathtub (mod- 
ern bathrooms have them built in), rubber 
mats to keep the bather from slipping, and 
even a spray for the tub that gives it a non- 
slip surface. Well, I could go on almost in- 
definitely about such fascinating discoveries, 
but doubtless you assistant housekeepers en- 
joy exploring as much as I do. 

The family medicine chest often harbors a 
rather shocking variety of bottles and boxes, 
some of them unlabeled, others containing 
remedies that have long outlived their use- 
fulness. Such a disarray often results in ac- 
cidental poisoning, or painful injury—as in 
the case of someone I know, who mistook 
iodine for argyrol in a hurried dash to the 
medicine cabinet. All bottles and other con- 
tainers should be labeled plainly. In addi- 
tion, those containing poison should have 
narrow stripes of adhesive tape around the 
bottle, or little bells affixed to sound warning, 
and they should be placed on a separate shelf; 
better still, in a separate cabinet, under lock 
and key. 

It's a good plan to buy supplies for the 
medicine chest in small quantities, to insure 
freshness. A list of essentials tacked on the 
door of the chest will serve as a reminder that 
renewals are necessary from time to time. 
Here is a list of first aid supplies for the 
home: 

Bandage compresses (prepared bandage 
with sterile dressing attached) ; adhesive com- 
presses (strips of adhesive with sterile dress- 
ings attached) ; triangular bandage; adhesive 
tape; iodine (2%); aromatic spirits of am- 
monia; any good burn ointment—tannic acid 
jelly (5%) is excellent; boric acid; baking 
soda; tincture of green soap; scissors with 
blunt ends; tweezers, eye cup, sterile gauze 
bandage, needles, safety pins, safety matches, 
etc. 

If an accident occurs, or threatens, it's 4 
good plan to make a little analysis of the cit- 
cumstances, and then see if you can contrive 
some means of preventing its happening 
again, Pay attention even to little mishaps; 
they are important warning signals! 

Naturally every member of the family 
should know how (Continued on page 42) 
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10:30-11:00 
NBC-Red 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red, 
CBS, and 
WOR 


2:00-2:30 
CBS 


6:00-7:00 
NBC-Blue 


7:00-7:30 
MBS 


9:30-10:00 
MBS 


10:30-10:45 
CBS 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


Music and American Youth—The pro- 
grams will be performed by high school 
girls and boys throughout the country. 


Children’s Dramatizations —F amous 
story book characters in a new setting. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Ireene Wicker’s Music Plays—April 2, 
‘The Princess Who Could Not Dance’’ ; 
April 9, ‘‘Story of the First Easter’ 

April 16, ‘‘Rapunzel’’ ; April 23, ‘“Wil- 
liam Tell’’; April 30, ‘“Twelve Danc- 
ing Princesses.” 


Great Plays — April 2, ‘‘The Bluebird’’ 
by Maeterlinck; April 9, ‘‘Justice’’ by 
Galsworthy; April 16, ‘‘Back to Me- 
thuselah’’ by Shaw; April 23, ‘‘Oliver 
Cromwell’’ by Drinkwater; April 30, 
The White Headed Boy’’ by Robinson. 


Salute of Nations to New York World’s 
Fair pril 2, Pan: April 9, Swe- 
den; April 16, Brazil; April 23, Lon- 
don, England (the last one). 


Americans All, Immigrants All--F or 
general description see the March listing. 
April 2, Contributions in Science ; April 
9, Arts and Crafts; April 16, Social 
Progress; April 23, A New England 
Town ; April 30, An Industrial City. 


Words Without Music— Poetry espe- 
cially arranged for dramatic radio pro 
duction. 


Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 
York — Conducted by an icty of Ne 


The World Is Yours—Dramatizations 
of adventures in the world of science. 
April 2, Gem and Gem Lore: April 9, 
Head Hunters; April 16, Trail Blazing 
with Science; April 23, New Frontiers 
of Physics. 


New Friends of Music — Chamber music 
series, with works of Bach, Hayden, 
and Beethoven played. 


Bach Cantata Series -- Conducted by Al- 
fred Wallenstein. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


Science in the News—The latest inven- 
tions and developments in science ex- 
plained in simple language. 


Science on the March—Dr. Ray Forest 
Moulton, noted physicist, tells some of 
the stories behind the scientific discov- 
eries of modern times. 


WOR Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Eric Delamarter. 


The Columbia Workshop—Unusual_ra- 
io dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


La Forge-Berumen Musicale— Programs 
of both vocal and instrumental music. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack. 
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WHAT’S ON THE AIR? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check 
sat peter in “School Management 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 
ational Broadcasting System. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 
Be sure.to check again by your local newspapers. 


agazine.” Programs are sponsored 


ANY girls and troops are enjoying radio programs related to their hobbies. 
One troop has been star-gazing this winter and writes, “We listened in to 
the program ‘Men Behind the Stars’ from the Hayden Planetarium. Our leader told us about 
her visit there and how she saw the heavens as they looked at the time of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Later, we hiked up to the top of a high hill and identified Orion and the Seven 
Most of us now listen in regularly to star programs from the Planetarium. It 
makes our star-gazing easier, as nobody in our town knows much about astronomy. If our 
troop goes to the New York World’s Fair, we want to visit the Planetarium.” Star-gazers 
glad to know that, each week throughout the summer, a different constellation will be 
dramatized on this program which can be heard on Fridays at 5:30 P.M., C.B.S. 


5:15-5:30 
CB 


7:15-7:30 
NBC-Red 


9:30-10:00 
NBC-Blue 


5:15-5:30 
NBC-Blue 


7:30-7 






Wan 
we 


So You Want to Be—Successful per- 
sons in all walks of life—hotel mana- 
gers, sports writers, hremen, policemen, } 
foresters, social workers, etc.—are in- 
terviewed by girls and boys who want 
to tollow in their steps. 


finpes Side of the News — Edwin C. 
thi. 


Wings for the Martins—- An answer to 
the oft-repeated wish of so many Amer- 
ican families ‘‘to see ourselves as others 
see us."" April 5, ‘Mother Steps Out”’ ; 
“He Didn't Make the Team" ; 
April 19, “‘The Radio Makes Dad 
Nervous’; April 26, ‘‘Learning to Co- 
operate.’ 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Hans Christian Andersen Stories 
Dramatized— April 6, ‘The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier’; April 15, “The Snow- 
man’ (End). 


Let’s Pretend —See Mondays. 
Sinfonietta-- Small symphony orchestra 
conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 
For description, see March listing. 








FRIDAYS, P. M. 
March of Games 


See Wednesdays. 


Men Behind the Stars— Dramatizations 
revealing the scientific facts of astron- 
omy and the personalities of men who 
devoted their lives to exploring space. 
7, Henriette Leavitt; April 14, 
Lowell; April 21, The Big Bear; April 
28, The Little Bear. 


Oddities in 


There’s a Law Against It 
Most of them 


the law are dramatized. 
are humorous. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World— Girls and boys 
ane pat in a program conducted from 
the Hayden Planetarium. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Men Against Death— Dramatized sto- 
ries of science’s fight against disease and 
death. From Paul de Kruit's book. 


What Price America?—-Dramatized 
stories of the way our nation’s vast re- 


sources have been used, abused, and 
could be conserved: April 1, “We De- 
ride Conservation” ; April 8, ‘We Lis- 


ten to Science’’ ; April 15, ‘We, Young 
Men, Go West’; April 22, “We Settle 
Arid Lands’’ ; April 29, ‘We Have No 
More Frontiers. U.S. Department of 
Interior program. 


Americans at Work— Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops: 
April 1, ‘‘The Pineapple Grower’’ ; 
April 8, ‘The Grocery Store Keeper’ ; 
April 15, ‘‘The Canner."’ 


Lives of Great Men— Distinguished 
literary critics tell how great men and 
women earned fame and _ influenced 
their own and future times. April 1, 
Browning; April 8, Tolstoy; April 15, 
Ibsen; April 22, Woodrow ilson ; 
April 29, Kipling. 





NBC Symphony Orchestra— Guest Con- 
ductors. 
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Let this energizing 


drink help you keep 
UP IN FRONT! 


It takes energy to get there first...to be the 
outstanding fellow or girl in your crowd 
And, here’s good news for every boy and 
girl...an easy, pleasant way to build up your 
energy for play, sports, even schoolwork! 





An Energizing Food Drink! 


COCOMALT is an energizing food drink. 
Every glassful, mixed with milk, gives you 
37 minutes of energy for running alone! 

COcoMALT is sold by grocery and drug 
stores everywhere. It’s marvelous with 
meals, or when you come home from school. 
Why not ask your mother wow to get some 
for you...and start the energizing Coco- 
MALT habit today! 


Boye ¥ Gila! Every glass 


of COCOMALT with milk gives you 
37 minted of ENERGY* for 


running. 






DRINK IT 
q \ HOT or COLD! 


*The measurements of energy used in this advertisement 
have been estimated by applying the energy value of Coco- 
malt to the energy expenditures of various occupations as 
covered in "The Foundations of Nutrition” by Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose, authoritative textbook in this field. 








HO doesn’t like to read stories about 

girls, especially girls who have jolly times 
as well as problems that might be one’s very 
own? Stars Rising (Thomas Nelson) by Janet 
Ramsay introduces you to a dozen girls, each 
of whom had chosen a career by the time she 
was a junior in high school. Do you remem- 
ber reading about Barbara Robbins in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL and the other girls who be- 
longed to the Friday Afternoon Dozen? Here 
the girls are back again with more stories 
about their jolly times and the difficulties that 
arise with plans and training for future voca- 
tions. Barbara, the heroine, doesn’t think she 
is as talented as the other girls though she 
models in clay, because three of the girls are 
going into business, two will be writers, one 
a commercial artist, another an athlete, still 
another will sing in Grand Opera, and the 
last three are dancer, playwright, and actress, 
respectively. You will have to read the book 
to decide what you think of each career. 

In The Haverhill Herald (Junior Literary 
Guild and Random House) by Esther G. Hall 
(the author of College on Horseback, whose 
Southern mountain stories in THE AMERICAN 
Girt you liked so much) you will meet Carol 
O'Farrell, blue-eyed and red-haired. Carol 
isn’t dismayed by hard work, or by working 
alone and against dishonest men. She takes 
over her father’s newspaper business and be- 
comes editor, typesetter, proof reader, adver- 
tising manager, and reporter. Even though 
she works hard, there are jolly times, and 
amusing letters that go to her father who is 
ill in a sanatorium in the West. You will be 
surprised about many things in the story. 
There is a mystery, too, but it will please you 
to know that you will not be disappointed in 
Carol. Perhaps the author has the heroine 
perform almost impossible tasks, but, never- 
theless, she is true to her ideals throughout 
and a very likeable young person. 

Sue Barton, Student Nurse and Sue Barton, 
Senior Nurse by Helen Dore Boylston have 
been so popular that the author has added 
Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse (Little Brown). 
You will be thrilled with Sue and her friend, 
Katherine, who have the opportunity of work- 
ing in the Henry Street Nursing Service, and 
later meeting the famous Lillian D. Wald 
who founded the settlement on the East Side 
in New York City. Sue and Katherine do 
not know very much about New York. Some 
of their adventures sound dangerous; a nurse, 
in most cases, would have to work in New 
York City many years before having the ex- 
periences that came to these two girls. The 
mystery keeps you guessing. Again you will 
wonder if it is possible to have such a 
“ghost’’ in the center of Greenwich Village. 
The important contribution the author makes 
in this book is in the character of lovable, 
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Chairman of the American Library Association Board 
for Work with Children and Young People 
sympathetic Sue, who personifies the joys and 
satisfaction that come to a visiting nurse, who 
may serve the sick and advise families about 
their problems in budgeting and social well- 
being, as well as health. Sue’s life is made 
so attractive that it might influence girls who 
are interested in social service to investigate 
the nursing profession thoroughly, to discover 
whether they can fit themselves to serve in this 

worth while field. 

Natalie (Junior Literary Guild and Albert 
Whitman) by Enid Johnson is a story about 
a girl who meets with an automobile acci- 
dent. That is just the beginning of her 
troubles. Miss Leonora Hart, the nurse who 
comes to care for her, helps her with many 
problems, but in the end Natalie learns she 
must help herself. There is romance and ad- 
venture and good fun in the book. Natalie 
takes a trip to Panama that brings her many 
things she has wanted, and, reading about it, 
you will have an interesting glimpse of the 
way Americans live in the spotless Canal 
Zone on the edge of the jungle. The career 
of Minnie Mishap is another important part 
of Natalie's life—but you should let Natalie 
herself tell you about that achievement. The 
story has many good suggestions for girls 
who like to read about other girls who have 
found themselves in the midst of difficulties. 

Lupe and the Senorita (Junior Literary 
Guild and Random House) by Chesley 
Kahmann—you'll remember Mrs. Kahmann’s 
story, Pandora's Box, in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
last month—tells you about Lupe, a Puerto 
Rican girl who is anxious to finish school 
so that she can find work that will pay 
her more than nine dollars a month, the 
amount her mother earns as a servant working 
at the big house. Life in the small homes in 
Puerto Rico is very different from what we 
are accustomed to in the United States. Lupe’s 
family had little furniture. Two of the chil- 
dren slept on the floor, one in a hammock, 
and one on a cot. There were soap boxes for 
chairs, a grass mat upon the floor, and only 
boards to cover the one window. But out- 
of-doors there were ferns and flowers of al- 
most every color along the mountain road. 
Oranges and bananas grew on the trees. The 
big house was made of white cement with a 
red tiled roof. There was a patio—an open 
courtyard around which the house was built 
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—and there, in a wire cage built around a 
tree, sat a gaudy red-yellow-and-blue macaw 
that had been brought from South America. 
Unfortunately the young Sefiorita, who had 
returned from an American school and to 
whom Lupe had hoped to go for advice on 
her own problems, didn’t like the macaw. 
But Lupe did. Justo—for that is the bird’s 
name—plays an important part in the story. 

The House in No-End Hollow (Junior Lit- 
erary Guild and Doubleday Doran) by May 
Justus is a story about another courageous 
girl who lives in a lonely cabin. Becky, the 
heroine, is ambitious to help her family. In 
this instance, Granny and Miss Johnny, the 
new teacher, come to the rescue of Jessie, 
Jeff, and Becky, who continue to live in their 
mountain home and go to school and learn 
mountain crafts. The author lets you see the 
happy neighborliness of the mountain people 
and the “trials and tribulations” they face to 
get an education and earn a living while still 
keeping their love of music and beautiful 
handicrafts. 

There are two delightful English stories for 
those who love sports. The Far-Distant Oxus 
(Macmillan) by Katharine Hull and Pamela 
Whitlock takes you on a summer vacation 
trip to a farm house on the West Country 
moors. The authors, real girls of fifteen and 
sixteen, who loved Arthur Ransome and his 
Swallows and Amazons, planned the book 
carefully and then began the writing. Bridget, 
Frances, Anthony, Peter, Jennifer, and Maur- 
ice, the characters, have jolly adventures with 
ponies and, later on, on a raft with which 
they explore the River.Oxus to the Aral Sea. 
If you have ever ridden on a pony, or wanted 
to ride a pony, you will enjoy reading about 
this jolly holiday. Tennis Shoes (Random 
House) by Noel Streatfeild is about a whole 
family who enjoyed tennis as much as the 
children in The Far-Distant Oxus loved theit 
horses. Dr. and Mrs. Heath and their four 
children, Jim, Susan, Nicolette, and David 
were given, by their grandfather, a little sil- 
ver bank that looked like the witch’s house 
in Hansel and Gretel. The bank was named 
the “Tennis House’ as the savings were to 
pay for rackets, balls, and subscriptions to a 
club. You may never have known a family 
who determined to be first-class tennis players, 
but, as you read this book, you will appreci- 
ate what sports may mean to those who fol- 
low them seriously. Nicky is the most 
amusing character of the group. 

Good games and ideas for parties are al- 
ways in demand. The March of Games 
(Greenberg), compiled by Natalie P. Prager, 
is filled with suggestions you can use for 
your own entertainment, or for a group of 
Girl Scouts who wish to try their wits with 
the games and auizzes. 
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CAMPING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 








blue, pale yellow, green—and other colors. 

They seat themselves in picturesque group- 
ings on the grass in front of Kinderhaus 
while one of their number stands and talks to 
them—the dance counselor, no doubt. We 
listen, and find they are planning an interpre- 
tation of Debussy’s Reverie, plotting out col- 
ors and figures on paper, discussing the music. 
One of the number goes inside to play certain 
passages on the piano, others try out rhythmic 
motions, 

Letitia is delighted. 
she murmurs, 
and sound.” 

We leave the dance group and follow a 
flower-broidered path down to the swimming 
pool at the end of the lake, where we find a 
laughing group of girls—straight-limbed, 
tanned Nereids. 

From the edge of the pool, a clear-eyed, 
decisive counselor directs their strokes and 
form as they dive from the jute-covered div- 
ing board and try out various strokes in the 
water. Letitia, my dear, can you imagine 
such swimming and diving in your day? 

And so we go—from happy, busy group 
to happy, busy group—through the pines to 
Innesfree where a gypsy unit is practicing the 
fine arts of pioneer camping, building their 
own shelters and camp requisites, cooking 
their own food, and planning their own ac- 
tivities “far from the madding crowd.” True 
disciples of Thoreau. 

We visit, in a rustic troop house, with a 
group of girls who, with an expert guide, 
are adventuring in the ways of leadership. 
They seem to be having a wonderful time— 
cooking, hiking, swimming, singing, and at 
the same time learning how to apply all these 
things to leadership in Girl Scouting, school, 
or other group activities. 

We see the nature group again, poking 
about in the stream with nets, looking for 
specimens of water life. 

We visit a troop house on a hillside where 
a group in creative writing is working on 
stories and poems. Dreamy-eyed, two girls 
look out over an expanse of wooded hill, 
lake, and sky that would, as you express it, 
inspire anyone to write. On a lichened rock 
outside the cabin, a counselor listens to the 
story efforts of an eager camper. 

Back in Kinderhaus for lunch, we sit at a 
table with five campers and listen to their 
enthusiastic plans for an  end-of-the-month 
adventure in New York City. The girls from 
Florida, Nebraska, and Maine are anticipat- 
ing their first sight of Rockefeller Center, the 
Metropolitan Museum, and Fifth Avenue bus. 

After lunch, a get-together on the porch 
while the mail is delivered, and then down 
to the entrance gate to welcome a singing 
group of bicyclists back from a two weeks 
trip through the Berkshires. You and I and 
Letitia leave these campers grouped around 
the big Andree gong, listening to the travel- 
ers’ thrilling stories. 

Back across the bridge over the stream, 
you and I lead Letitia to the lane that dis- 
appears into the far blue horizon of memory. 
As her stiff little pompadoured head disap- 
pears into the mist, we hear her say, “It’s a 
wonderful life and a wonderful time. If 
1 could choose—I'd choose to be young to- 
day, and I'd choose to find adventure in a 
Girl Scout camp.” 


“It is like painting,” 
“painting pictures in motion 
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COMFORTABLE HOMES are SAFE 


to give simple first aid treatment, and the 
quickest way to summon help in case of a 
serious accident. Any emergency calls for 
clear, rapid thinking. Precious moments may 
be lost in searching for a telephone num- 
ber, or wondering what is the best way to 
get help. It’s a smart idea to keep near the 
telephone the numbers of at least two doc- 
tors, and any other information that may be 
needed. In most towns and cities it is mere- 
ly necessary to say to the operator, “I wish 
to report a fire at—,” or “An ambulance is 
needed at—,” and she will make the neces- 
sary connection. However, there may be other 
regulations in the community where you live, 
so do a little investigating and write down 
the exact instructions in each case. Don't for- 
get to include the gas and electric companies. 

A number of doctors have been moved to 
public protest lately about well intentioned 
persons who insist on giving the wrong kind 
of first aid. In this way serious complications 
sometimes develop from comparatively minor 
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Well, you must be expectin’ company at your 
house! You don't generally get but one,” 
smiled Miss Amanda, picking up the pail and 
bustling into the rear of the store to fill it. 

Annie May felt her heart grow cold as the 
strangers looked at her sharply. In their 
search for the fugitives they would be sure to 
catch at the slightest clue. Would Miss 
Amanda's words betray the secret ? 

Meanwhile Miss Amanda returned with 
the brimming pail. “Any of your folks sick?” 
she asked as she fitted on the cover. 

“No, ma'am,” gulped Annie May. 

“Brother Joe was passin’ your house ‘fore 
sun-up this mornin’,” explained Miss Amanda 
brightly. “He says he saw a light in your 
kitchen. I thought mebbe your mother had a 
touch o’ her neuralgy.” 

She stopped at sight of Annie May's ago- 
nized expression; and, being a woman of 
some discernment, she straightway jumped at 
the truth. 

“There now,” she laughed in a clumsy ef- 
fort to make things right, “I guess twasn’t 
your house at all, but Babcock’s. I hear Mis’ 
Babcock has had another o’ her spells.” 

Annie May felt that the strangers’ eyes 
were boring holes in her back. They couldn't 
help guessing at the truth now, she told her- 
self wretchedly. She paid for the milk, and, 
in her anxiety quite forgetting her other er- 
rands, she hastily left the store. 

“Mother!” she gasped, bursting into the 
kitchen all out of breath, “Two men have 
come for Harriet! They're going to take her 
back to her master. And they'll take Davy, 
too!” 

“What?” Mother turned from the sink 
where she was washing dishes, her face white. 

“I wish your father were here,’ Mrs. Miller 
said when she had heard the story. “He's 
gone out to Aunt Mary Tobias’s and won't be 
back till late this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Mother, we mustn't let them be tak- 
en! What are we going to do?” cried Annie 
May. 

Mother thought for a moment. ‘We must 
act as if nothing was the matter,” she said 
finally. “You go out and play in the ‘little 
house’ until Father gets back, and I'll run 


injuries. For example, expert skill is re- 
quired to remove a sharp object that has pen- 
etrated deeply into the flesh; special care is 
needed in the case of a simple fracture, or a 
compound one is almost sure to result. It is 
better to summon a doctor for any injury 
other than minor cuts, bruises, and sprains. 
These can be cared for by family first aiders, 
but the treatment must be given promptly. 
The American Red Cross First Aid Text Book, 
revised edition, is the best authority on this 
subject. 

Having set one’s house in order, it is not 
very difficult to maintain a daily routine of 
safety. Naturally, good housekeepers and 
their assistants won't leave things on. stair- 
ways, or objects out of place, or allow trash to 
accumulate, or forget to keep a sharp eye on 
gas and electric appliances. They won't at- 
tempt dry cleaning, because there really isn’t 
any safe way to do it—even the non-explosive, 
non-flammable cleaning fluids give off harm- 
ful fumes if used in large quantities. They 
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across the street and sit with Mrs. Babcock. 
Then, if anyone comes here hunting, they 
won't be able to get in.” 

“All right, Mother,” agreed Annie May. 

She crossed the lawn to the “‘little house,” 
a tiny three-room cottage built for her by 
Grandfather Miller's own hands, in honor of 
her sixth birthday. Standing well away from 
the “big house” in a little plot of its own, with 
a white picket fence around it, it was as sweet 
and perfect a little playhouse as ever glad- 
dened a child’s heart. Here Annie May kept 
all her choicest possessions—her dolls, her 
work basket, her few cherished books, the 
white-and-gold tea set Aunt Mary Tobias 
had given her, the cherrywood furniture Fa- 
ther had made to fit the tiny rooms. 

“I'll do my spring house cleaning,” she 
said to herself, as she sped down the brick- 
flagged walk that led to the playhouse across 
the wide, shady side yard. Taking the key 
from the chain around her neck, where she 
always wore it, she unlocked the pretty 
white-paneled door. 

Pinning a towel over her hair, the way 
Mother always did when she was cleaning, 
Annie May set to work in housewifely style, 
washing windows, beating rugs, sweeping, 
dusting, till the whole place fairly shone. 
Then the yard must be raked, and the flower 
beds spaded. By the time she had finished, 
the maples were throwing long shadows 
across the lawn, Mother was hurrying across 
the road from Mrs. Babcock’s, and Father was 
driving his span of chestnuts down the lane 
to the barn. 

Locking the door of the playhouse, she 
returned to the kitchen, where she found Fa- 
ther and Mother talking in low, tense voices. 

“We've got to get those people out of here 
at once, Abby,” Father was saying with a 
worried air. “Two men, it seems, have traced 
them to this town. Thad Whitlock says our 
house is under suspicion. They've been pes- 
tering him for a search warrant, and may be 
here any minute.” 

Mother drew in her breath sharply. ‘But 
it’s still light, Hiram,” she protested. “If 
they go now, they're sure to be seen.” 

“We'll have to chance it,” replied Father. 
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won't handle gasoline, or keep it in the house, 
because it is many times more powerful than 
dynamite, and even a small friction spark 
may cause it to explode. (Believe it or not, 
people have actually put gasoline in wash- 
ing machines, thinking that would be a good 
way to do dry cleaning, and have lost their 
lives in the terrific explosions which occurred 
when the current was turned on.) 

Good housekeepers, young and old, won't 
forget, either, that safety matches are a 
“‘must’”’—and that matches must be kept in a 
safe place, out of children’s reach; that han- 
dles of pots and pans should be turned to- 
wards the back of the stove, to avoid painful 
burns; that waxes and paints are flammable, 
so should be kept from heat or flame; that 
oily or grease-soaked rags should be disposed 
of as soon as possible. 

They'll work on the principle that it pays 
to spend little minutes daily for safety, be- 
cause it’s the little hazards that usually cause 
the great big accidents. 


O FREEDOM 


“If we don’t, they're sure to be caught. We'll 
get them out of the house and down to the 
apple orchard. Zack Williams and Eben 
Townsley will be waiting just beyond, by the 
old covered bridge. Zack’ll have his lumber 
wagon, with plenty of straw and sacking for 
them to hide under, and will be driving his 
fastest team. Eben will have his carryall with 
the curtains drawn. By morning they'll be 
in Rochester and comparatively safe. Friends 
will meet them there, with tickets, and put 
them on a train. In a few hours they'll be 
over the border in Canada."’ 

He was part way up the attic stairs before 
he had finished speaking. 

“TIL get little Davy,” said Mother wretch- 
edly. 

Davy! Those men mustn't find Davy! 
Annie May went to the window and peered 
out. There they were now, just turning into 
the street, a crowd of men and boys following 
them. One of them carried a stout club, the 
other carried a whip. What should she do? 

Something must be done, and quickly, if 
those poor, trusting Negroes were to be 
saved. If the baby were to be saved. Her 
despairing gaze fell upon the playhouse, 
standing so spick and span in its own en- 
closure. The sight of it gave her an idea. 

Down the brick-flagged walk to the little 
house she raced, slipping the key from her 
neck as she ran. There was one thing she 
knew that would draw a crowd in a hurry. 
Oh, if only she wasn't too late! Once inside, 
she went straight to the kitchen cupboard, 
took out a candle, and lighted it. 

The men had paused, apparently in an ar- 
gument, before turning in at the gate! Annie 
May’s heart sank as she glanced through the 
tiny window; then, with shaking hands, she 
thrust the candle against the white muslin 
curtains. 

Whoosh! The flames ran up the dainty 
fabric, leaving nothing but blackened shreds 
behind. They spread out over the low ceil- 
ing like clawing, livid hands. She had never 
dreamed fire could travel so fast! In an in- 
stant it seemed to be all around her, scorch- 
ing her face, licking at her dress, crackling as 
if in merriment. (Continued on page 46) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


The wise girl plans sum- 
mer play clothes early. It is 
not too soon to start mak- 
ing the slack-and-overall 
outfits you'll want to wear 
when summer breezes blow 


WHEN balmy days begin and blossoms 

blow in the breeze, we know that summer 
will soon be here. It is then we shall want 
light, sturdy, knockabout clothes, informal and 
care-free, gay and colorful. But it’s NOW we 
should make them—and then we'll have our 
shorts, slacks, skirts, and jackets ready to jump 
into, at a moment's notice, when summer really 
arrives. 

Let’s begin now and leisurely choose pat- 
terns, colors, materials, and trimmings. Pat- 
terns come first—and this slack-and-jacket af- 
fair is as attractive and practical an ensemble as 
one could find. The slacks, offering freedom 
in action, are neat and well cut. With the 
overall top, the outfit can be worn without shirt 
or sweater. Or, without the attached top, you 
can use suspender straps—they make the 
slacks hang particularly well—and you can 
wear any of a variety of blouses, sweaters, or 
shirts. The trim little jacket, with its short 
cuffed sleeves, its hugging waist and crisp re- 
veres, its smart two-button closing, its square 
shoulders and cool, collarless neck, has a lot of 
good points for so small a garment. Too, you 
can wear it well with skirt or dress. 

Material for the slacks should be washable, 
of course, as is advisable forall summer clothes. 
It should also be pre-shrunk and fast colored. 
Crisp cotton is best, or denim, broadcloth, 
linen, or any material that has the aforemen- 
tioned qualifications and will keep tailored and 
fresh-looking. Some loose weaves are all right, 
but usually they do not keep as neat as the 
sturdier weaves. For slacks that can go any- 
where, avoid flowered or thin materials. The 
former belong at home, the latter not in slacks. 
If you want a lounge suit, then velveteen or 
corduroy will be appropriate. 

Light colors are grand for summer—gay, 
happy hues that keep us in the mood for fun. 
But if you are a wise girl, you will choose a 
shade that will not soil easily, a blue, brown, 
green, pinky-gray, or any one of the numerous 
wine and plum shades. Beware of the aged- 
looking purples—they do not suit the young. 
A grand suggestion is stripes—bright or sub- 
tle, bi-colors or a slap-dash of brilliantly varie- 
gated ones. 

For the jacket, use a contrasting color—the 
same material, perhaps, but in a plain color to 
contrast a stripe, or a plaid to contrast plain 
slacks. Plain material in a neutral color for the 
jacket will make it more useful, however, as 
then you will be able to wear it with many 
other garments than the slacks. 

For trimming, choose large buttons to 
match some color in your material. Smart new- 
ness shows itself in slide fasteners which now 
come in a large variety of colors, some even 
two-colored. Another trimming which will 
make your outfit individual is a monogram— 








Pattern 1602 
Sizes 12 to 20 
Price Fifteen Cents 


your initials or your name. It is easy to make 
these on your sewing machine. 

In making the slack outfit, as for any gar- 
ment, use your instruction sheet as a guide and 
follow it exactly. This will make cutting, 
pressing, basting, and stitching easy. Read the 
directions first to get acquainted with the way 
the pattern goes together and the shape of the 
pieces; learn when to make buttonholes, or, if 
you plan to use a slide fastener, learn what 
length it should be. Make sure you have suf- 
ficient thread in the right color, and plan to use 
your sewing machine attachments whenever 
you can for they simplify many tedious tasks. 

If you are making a monogram, appliqué is 
the easiest, though there are many other ways 
that are not difficult to learn. Appliqué is 
done with the “zigzagger,” a sewing machine 
attachment that makes a zigzag stitch which is 
perfect for stitching around the monogram. 

It is fun to create your own costumes and 
the actual making of them is a joy if you have 
the necessary well-cared for equipment handy 
—sharp scissors that you keep just for cutting 
material and wouldn't think of using to cut a 
piece of cardboard; clean steel pins that will 
not leave a mark on your material; a package 
of fine needles, because dainty stitches cannot 
be made with rusty, coarse ones; colored cot- 
tons or colored tailors’ chalk for markings; an 
iron and a clean, well-padded ironing board; 
and, most important of all, a sewing machine 
that is kept free from dust and thoroughly 
oiled. 


Pattern 1602 is a Hollywood pattern which 
may be ordered direct from THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 14 W. 49th St., New York City. The 
price is fifteen cents. Be sure to state size when 
ordering. 
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THE Redskin’s 
Rippled Way 


@ Fottow the way of an Indian Prin- 
cess. Paddle through out-of-door plea- 
sures. Bear down on the blade in an 
Old Town Canoe and see the 
glories of Nature. 

Fish if you like. Camp on a 
lake. Explore the wild creeks 
and coves. An Old Town brings 
years of pleasure, health. In- 
expensive to buy and to keep. 


FREE CATALOG 
shows all kinds of 
Canoes for paddling, 
sailing or outboards, 
Also Outboard Beats, 
including big all- 
wood’ family boats, 

rowboats, dinghies. 
h Write today. 
Address Old 
Town Canoe 
Co., 24 
Fourth St., 
Old Town, 
Maine. 




































It’s great fun to sleep out under the 
stars in Ta-pat-co Sleeping Bags. Proved 
- thousands as the finest Outdoor Beds 
obtainable. They are Official Girl Scout 
Equipment — and are a necessity for 
camps, hiking, etc. Ta-pat-cos are warm, 
waterproofed, light weight and pack 
easily. Styles from $4.90 up. 

W rite today for FREE illustrated literature. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 4U-4, Greenfield, Ohio 


~ 


Ta patco offtpoor 
eh BED 


Also: PONCHOS, PARKAS, DUFFEL BAGS 








GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 


Don’t forget about the Girl Scout sampler ex- 
hibit to be held at the Annual Convention in 
Philadelphia in October. Send for full particu- 
lars, including suggestions, instructions, book 
references, dates. Write to Dept. S., 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Dept. E-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A GUIDE TO SCOUTING 


HILTON VILLAGE, VirRGINIA: Were it not for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, I should probably never 
have become a Girl Scout. The stories and 
articles depicted the Girl Scouts as the finest 
of all organizations. So this fall, when a troop 
was organized, I jumped at the chance. And 
I'll probably never regret it, either, for we 
have more fun than a barrelful of monkeys, 
yet we really accomplish something. 

So I'm writing to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate your magazine, not only for its con- 
tents, which are a source of never-ending fun 
and knowledge and culture, but for its help in 
guiding me to be a Girl Scout. I want to urge 
every reader who is not already a Girl Scout to 
join, if there's a troop in your town, or to 
write in and ask for material on how to form 
one if there isn't. You'll be surprised at the 
grand times you'll have, and I know you'll 
never regret it. 

To sum it all up, I'll just say, “Congratula- 
tions to the finest magazine for girls to be 
found!” 

Nancy Easley 


A LIBRARY CONTEST 


EDGEwoopD, MARYLAND: I am going to tell 
you how I received my first subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GirL. At Bel Air High School 
we had a library contest and I won it, so the 
librarian gave me a subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

When I received my first copy, I sat down 
and started reading it right away. I enjoy the 
stories in the magazine. I read and love every 
one, 

Gertrude Welzenbach 


TOPIC FOR A THEME 


HIGHLAND Park, ILLINots: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since September 1935. 
In that time, I have gotten a lot of pleasure 
out of it. To add to this, we were told a short 
time ago, in our English class, to start looking 
for a topic for a research theme. Having been 
a Girl Scout for about four and one-half 
years, the first thing I thought of writing on 
was “Girl Scouts and Girl Guides Around the 
World.” I immediately pulled out my AMER- 
ICAN GIRL magazines and looked through 
every single one—and you really don’t know 
how thankful I was that I had them! 

THE AMERICAN GIRL has always been my 
favorite magazine. When I get it, the first 
thing I read is A Penny for Your Thoughts— 
for two reasons. One, because I like to hear 
the opinions of other girls; and second, I like 
to see if I know any of the girls who contrib- 
ute. Occasionally I will find someone I know. 


Then I read my favorite stories. I don’t think 
I have found a story yet that I haven't enjoyed 


thoroughly. When I read my magazine, I 
make sure to read everything. 
Paula Raff 


JUMPING AT THE CHANCE 


Mr. Morita, Missouri: This is the second 
year I have taken THE AMERICAN Gir. I 
most certainly envied Helen Jackson when I 
read she had received this interesting maga- 
zine for twelve years. 

Before I was a Girl Scout, I read articles 
about Girl Scouts and wished I could join them 
in their many activities. Only a few months 
ago, a Girl Scout troop was organized in the 
small town where I attend school. I am in the 
eighth grade. I jumped at the chance to be a 
Girl Scout and have never been sorry. We 
have a very nice captain. 

I agree with the girls whose letters I have 
read that THE AMERICAN GIRL is the nicest 
magazine ever. 

I like the stories about Midge very much. 
I have read the first part of Snow Stars and 
think it is grand. 


Rosemary Leazenby 
THREE CHEERS! 


MiaMI, Fioripa: This is the first time I 
have written to you, but this is my fourth year 
for subscribing to the magazine. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL is the best magazine 
for girls I've ever read. I greatly enjoy the 
stories about Bobo Witherspoon, Byng, Midge, 
Lucy Ellen, Bushy and Lofty, and Phyl and 
Meg. 

Now for the articles! I greatly enjoyed 
Matterhorn Meadows in the February issue 
and also Brita in the Kalahari Desert and 
A Cook's Tour of Foreign Kitchens. 

Will you please have more articles by 
Beatrice Pierce ? 

Let’s give three cheers for THE AMERICAN 
Girt, and for the Girl Scouts who make it 
possible! 

Martha Landidge 


A HELP IN SCOUTING 


Dansury, CoNNECTICUT: I have just finished 
reading the February issue of our grand mag- 
azine. My grandmother gave me my first sub- 
scription for Christmas 1937, and she renewed 
it this Christmas. 

I think I enjoy the Midge, Lucy Ellen, and 
Bushy and Lofty stories best, but it's hard to 
say, because all of the others are wonderful, 
too. Make-Believe Dog and Happy Acres 
were both swell serials, and the new two-part 
story, Snow Stars, starts off splendidly. 
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I save all my copies of the magazine and, 
looking over them, I decided that I like the 
S. Wendell Campbell covers best. Let's have 
more! 

I am a patrol leader in our troop of Girl 
Scouts. Just now we are working on the activ- 
ities of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts in other 
countries, and THE AMERICAN GIRL comes in 
very handy with its interesting articles about 
such things. 

Sally L. Ward 


FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


KIMBALL, SoutH Dakota: I have received 
various letters concerning my subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL which ran out last De- 
cember. I was always greatly pleased with the 
magazine, and I still am the first in the family 
to read it, but it comes in my younger sister's 
name. I always look forward from the time 
I finish the magazine for one month until the 
next time it comes. 

I am a Girl Scout patrol leader, and, after 
each member of our family has read THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, I take it for the girls in the 
troop to read. Days ahead of time, they come 
to me and ask, “May I have the AMERICAN 
Girt first?” 

Everyone enjoys our magazine from the 
front cover clear through to the back cover. 

Esther La Fontaine 


USEFUL ADVICE 


Huron, Onto: I want to tell you how much I 
appreciate the advice given by Florence Nelson 
in the article Be Prepared for Winter Sports. 
The suggestions on self-rescue when one falls 
through the ice were very helpful when I fell 
through—and my companions were all around 
the next curve! At first I was so surprised I 
didn't do anything, but then I remembered and 
followed those suggestions, As soon as possi- 
ble I was in a hot bath, and I had no bad ef- 
fects. 

All during 1938 I read THE AMERICAN 
Girt, either at the library or at a friend's home. 
Then for Christmas-I received a two-year sub- 
scription—and I was delighted beyond words! 
I am determined to have a subscription to this 
interesting, educational, and amusing magazine 
for at least ten years. 

Mother, Dad, and I live at Rye Beach on 
Lake Erie, two and one-half miles from Huron, 
Ohio, and seven and one-half miles from San- 
dusky. About fifteen families live here all year 
around, and, during the summer, scores and 
scores of vacationers visit the Beach. We enjoy 
the summers a great deal, but we also like the 
peacefulness of winter. 

The lake is a very short distance from our 
home, and a lagoon for boating and ice-skating 








is practically at our back door—in fact we have 
a boathouse in the basement. 
I am fourteen years old, and I am a fresh- 
man in Sandusky Senior High School. 
Martha Dete 


THE EXCITING DAY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA: Every month now I 
look forward to the day when THE AMERICAN 
GIRL comes. It is one of the most exciting 
days in each month. To-day when I received 
it, | was so happy I sat right down and read it. 
I got a subscription for two years at Christmas. 

Midge and Sara are my favorite characters, 
but I like all the others almost as well. 

I joined the Girl Scouts this year which 
helps me to enjoy the magazine even more. 


Diane Brownfield 
MANY THANKS, ROBERTA! 


DunsMur, CALIFORNIA: If colorful and orig- 
inal magazine covers are uninteresting to you, 
if stories of modern youth bore you, and ex- 
citing serials are dull—don’t read THE AMER- 
ICAN Gir! If useful advice, swell ideas, and 
articles on faraway places and Girl Scout activ- 
ities, and letters from other girls are the last 
thing you'd read—don't get THE AMERICAN 
Gir! 

I'm fourteen years old and I received THE 
AMERICAN Gir for Christmas a year ago. 
Now that I've read fourteen copies from cover 
to cover, I wonder how I ever got along with- 
out it, and so I think it’s about time I wrote 
and told you what I think of it. 

I like the Midge and Lucy Ellen stories best. 
The serials are grand. I've never seen such 
interesting covers. How those articles telling 
about shopping, food hints, and other good 
pointers have helped me! And oh, those sto- 
ries about nature, and so on right down the 
page! 

Well, my praise can be summed up in five 
words, THE AMERICAN GIRL /5 tops. 

Roberta Fletcher 


THE GIRL SCOUT FEATURES 


Ciio, KENTUCKY: My aunt gave THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL to me for a Christmas present last 
year. I was delighted to get it, for I like it 
best of all the magazines I have read. 

My favorite stories are those about Lucy 
Ellen, Bobo Witherspoon, and Phyl and Meg 
Merriam. I cannot tell which I like best be- 
cause one is as good as another. 

I like the Girl Scout features very much. I 
wish to become a Girl Scout some day. I al- 
ways read A Penny for Your Thoughts and 
Jean and Joan. 

Ruth Burnett 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH 


CuicaGo, ILLINOIS: My sister and I have 
been taking THE AMERICAN GiRL for about 
eight or nine years, under my sister's name. 
It is tops with me. I don’t know of any maga- 
zine I enjoy more. I just eat up every page. 

The Midge and Lucy Ellen stories are a 
tie for first place, in my view; then the Bushy 
and Lofty stories. 

I read other magazines and enjoy certain 
parts, but THE AMERICAN GIRL is interesting 
all the way through. If I had my way about 
things, I'd give every American girl a sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL because I 
think this magazine has the spirit and ideals 
for girls, and is a guide for them. 

Mary Harrigan 


BY CHANCE 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND: I got my first AMER- 
ICAN GIRL magazine in a very odd way. It 
was entirely by chance. In our Girl Scout 
troop we sold Christmas cards and got two 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. We 
did not know to whom to give them, so we 
drew names. I got one of them. Every week 
I bring the magazine to Scout meeting. It is 
so interesting I read every bit of it. I like espe- 
cially In Step with the Times. 

Our Girl Scout troop is now working on 
literature and dramatics, under second class 
work. We learn folk dances and games that 
require acting. Each week one of the patrols 
puts on an original skit. 

Now for myself. I am twelve years old and 
am in the sixth grade at school. I read a 
great deal, play the piano, and love sports, 
especially swimming. I have many hobbies, 
though at present I am most interested in 
Scouting. 

1 wish every girl, Girl Scout or not, could 
have THE AMERICAN GIRL to enjoy as I en- 
joy my copies. 

Jean O. Moser. 


“WHAT'S ON THE SCREEN ?” 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO: This is the first time 
I have ‘subscribed to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
It was given to me for Christmas. I enjoy it 
very much and I always read A Penny for 
Your Thoughts. 

I belong to a Girl Guide Company and I 
have passed my Tenderfoot Test, so anything 
concerning Girl Scouts appeals to me. 

The two part story entitled Snow Stars is 
very thrilling, and I wish it was more than 
a two part story. 

What's On the Screen? is of very much 
importance to me because my parents doubt 
sometimes the value of certain movies. 

Barbara Bews 


AN ENJOYABLE GIFT 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON: Mother said to me 
about a month before Easter, “Jean, I'm going 
to give you the most enjoyable gift you've 
had.”” A few days later I received THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL, and was I thrilled! 

I love everything there is in the magazine. 
I like the paintings by Robert Henri very 
well. And Midge—I think she is just swell. 

The Girl Scout pages are perfect. I like 
them well because I'm a Scout. Oh, and I 
mustn't forget to say that I read the Laugh 
and Grow Scout page the first of all. 

Jean Wagner 


SHE TOOK THE HINT 


CARROLL, Iowa: Last summer, after a de- 
lightful vacation with my aunt, I was ready 
to return home. I had to travel by train alone. 
To take up my time on the train, my aunt 
gave me a few issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
| enjoyed thoroughly every article in them. 
Near Christmas I received a letter from her, 
inquiring what I would like for Christmas. 
I wrote her how much I enjoyed THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL magazines she gave me. She took 
this as the hint that I intended it to be. On 
Christmas eve I opened an envelope—and, to 
my joy, found a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GirRL. It was one of the luckiest 
things that ever happened to me. 

This week, I received the January issue. I 
especially enjoyed the life story of Deanna 
Durbin, as she is my favorite movie star. 
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I am twelve years old and my father and 
mother own a hotel here. Singing is my 
hobby. I also like sports of every kind and 
am a great movie fan. I belong to the Girl 
Scouts, Trillium Patrol, Troop Three. 

Well, many thanks to you for editing such 
an interesting magazine! 

Dorothy Jean Buchheit 


EVERY GIRL’S MIND 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARKANSAS: I hardly know 
how to tell you how much I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL. It is my (or our—I'm a twin) 
favorite magazine. 

We have been in the Girl Scouts four years 
now, and that certainly doubles our enjoyment 
of this magazine. We read the Girl Scout 
articles with hearty attention—they mean a 
great deal to us. I like the Juliette Low ar- 
ticles. Mrs. Low's experiences fill me with 
envy. She must have read every girl's mind 
when she organized the Girl Scouts. 

Nancy Ragsdale 


A SUBSCRIPTION OF HER OWN 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA: For several years I 
have read THE AMERICAN GIRL at our local 
library, but last summer I missed out on sev- 
eral issues because some other girl had al- 
ways beaten me to it. Now, thank goodness, 
I have a subscription of my own, and I really 
don't see how I ever got along without it. 

When I first started getting the magazine 
monthly I resolved to keep every copy, but at 
this moment the only copy in the house is 
the February number which none of my girl 
friends happens to know has arrived yet. 

I have been a Girl Scout for four years and 
have recently completed my First Class test. 
I am also the possessor of forty merit badges. 

Betty Cock 


ALL IN A FLUTTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA: I don’t know how 
to say how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Of course it is my favorite magazine. 

I like the serials best. Happy Acres was 
grand. I just received my February issue and 
I am all in a flutter to get the next issue, to see 
what happens in Snow Stars. 

What's On the Screen? is a wonderful help. 
I took your advice and saw “Kentucky.” It 
was swell! 

I am a Girl Scout and that is another way 
THE AMERICAN GiRL has helped me. 

Sherry Koplon 


MARINER STORIES WANTED 


HAMMOND, INDIANA: My February AMER- 
ICAN GIRL came yesterday and I decided to 
write and tell you how much I enjoy it. While 
I can’t possibly measure up to the record of 
Helen Jackson, who writes she has taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for twelve years, I have at 
least taken it for several years. 

Because I am at school all day, usually the 
rest of the family has given THE AMERICAN 
Girt the once over before I ever see it. My 
brothers, especially, enjoy stories like Make- 
Believe Dog. 

But can't there be more articles for and 
about Mariners? I know we would all enjoy 
them very much and, as far as I am concerned, 
that would be the finishing touch to a perfect 
magazine. There are two Mariner Ships which 
meet near here, the Sea Witch of Hammond 
and the Lightning of East Chicago. 

Jane Ann Washburn 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 


In a panic Annie May ran to the door and 
tried to pull it open; it stuck fast and she 
couldn't open it. 

“Help!” she screamed, wrenching at the 
door knob while the flames attacked the 
painted wood. The whole room was in a 
blaze now; she could smell her hair singeing, 
feel the scorch on her flesh. Choking, cough- 
ing, her eyes smarting and streaming with 
tears, she finally got the door open and col- 
lapsed in a heap on the porch, 

Across the lawn came the pound of run- 
ning feet. The shout of ‘Fire!’ brought 
people scurrying from all about the quiet 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 





turn back. No use running any risks. Yessir, 
the only thing to do is to shag these bovines 
back to our own range.” 

Em looked anxiously at Kip O'Malley 
standing lithe and hard-muscled in the fire- 
light. Em thought, yes, if that were just an 
ordinary bunch of bovines, that would be the 
thing to do. But, as Kip had told Pinto Jones 
that first evening, the range stuff with the 
Lazy K brand were a college education. Just 
as those five well-fed Herefords, already 
bedded down in cud-chewing content, were 
her own entrance fees, clothes, and expenses 
at Aggies. 

“We'll dodge around Buffalo County,’’ Kip 
said, “and go on with the drive.” 

The next morning they made an early start, 
giving Buffalo County a wide berth. It was 
tedious going, for this country was cut up by 
the wire fences which marked it off into small 
ranches and farms. They crossed and recrossed 
the same sand creeks. As the buckboard pulled 
up a steep bank of the sand creek, one of the 
singletrees broke and the whole afternoon 
wore away while they worked, cutting a limb 
off a cottonwood, shaping and fitting it to the 
doubletree. 

“The buckboard can’t stand this cross-coun- 
try going,” Windy said emphatically. “It'll 
just drop to pieces, and Maw in the middle of 
it—no use pretending it won't.” 

That night, when they gathered about a 
meager fire, they were worn out and edgy. 
Maw Lathrop, who'd been worried at picking 
a navigable trail for the buckboard the last few 
hours, was too tired to do more than fry salt- 
side over the fire, serve the few cold biscuits 
left from the day before. 

The next day, they spent the noon hour in 
country unknown to all of them. Toward 
dusk, when they were looking for a bed ground 
for the cattle, they met two county officials who 
told them that the county next to Buffalo was 
also under quarantine. They all looked at 
each other in discouraged silence. Each one 
of them knew that it meant another twenty- 
five, possibly thirty, miles detour. 

‘Maybe it'd be better to head for Los An- 
geles and be done with it,” Pinto Jones mut- 
tered. 

Kip O'Malley paid no heed. He was think- 
ing, aloud, “That'll throw us into foothill 
country. The ‘Bad Lands,’ the old-timers used 
to call that stretch in there.” 

“The land of snakes and mosquitoes,” 
Windy Lathrop reminded him. 

Em offered what little encouragement she 
could. “It's getting toward fall now—maybe 
it won't be so hot and dry.” And Kip re- 


neighborhood, including the crowd she had 
seen at the gate. Buckets of water from Bab- 
cock’s well were sloshed on the burning 
house; men beat at the flames with coats and 
damp tree branches. In the excitement no 
one saw the eight shadowy figures that stole 
out of the woodshed door and melted into the 
dusk of the orchard. 

Hours later Annie May, her arms swathed 
in bandages, lay on the couch by the living- 
room window and gazed sadly across the 
lawn to a pile of ashes and smoldering em- 
bers, which were all that remained of her 
playhouse. Her lip quivered and she turned 


SOMETHING 


warded her with a swift half-smile of grati- 
tude. 

“There's one little item we mustn't over- 
look,” Pinto Jones said. “We got to swim the 
critters—and ourselves—over the Old Soapy.” 

It was called that—the alkali river which ran 
between the Bad Lands and the foothills—be- 
cause its swift descent whipped the alkali to a 
sudsy froth on its surface. Many tales were 
told about the Old Soapy, about its rocky, 
slippery bottom, its acrid waters. Some cow- 
hand had once tacked up a sign along its 
shores, ‘For External Use Only,’ and many 
were the stories of cattle and humans that had 
been “alkalied’’ by swallowing the water. It 
chafed the skin, smarted the eyes. 

"A cute little river to swim, the Old Soapy,” 
Pinto Jones added. 

“It's been swum before,” Kip answered 
shortly. 

Em looked at Maw Lathrop sitting in the 
patched-up buckboard. Even Maw’s starched 
sunbonnet had a limp lifelessness. Em said, 
“Maw Lathrop, maybe you'd rather turn back. 
It'll be rough going for you, I'm afraid.” 

Windy Lathrop’s voice was like a prompt 
and hopeful echo. “Yes, Maw, you'd oughta 
turn back. This is rough country we're head- 
ing for.” 

The muscles in Maw Lathrop’s face tight- 
ened and her voice had some of Kip’s grim- 
ness. “I've traveled rough country before,” 
she said. 

That night, Em slept the sound yet troubled 
sleep that comes of weariness and worry mixed 
together. She kept dreaming again and again 
of silly, maddening things. It seemed that the 
Hereford cows kept going in circles so that 
they would never, never reach Denver, and she 
never, never could get to Aggies; and then 
their faces took on a look of the postmistress 
in Buffalo Forks and they said, “Here’s your 
post cards.” In the dream she seemed to be 
trying to cheer Kip O'Malley who had fallen 
into a gully and couldn't climb out, and in- 
stead of answering the questions she shouted 
down to him, he sat there reading a book and 
moaning and moaning. 

She wakened with the realization that the 
moaning part was no dream. She sat up dazed- 
ly. Someone was talking—and someone was 
moaning. The voice was that of Pinto Jones, 
and he was asking crossly and sleepily, “What 
kind of pain is it?” And the voice, which 
answered incoherently between moans, was 
Windy Lathrop’s. “It’s in my side. Oh, oh, 
oh, I’m going to die!” 

Em pulled on her clothes with shaking fin- 
gers. She heard Kip pulling on his boots, 
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her head away. It was gone, gone forever, 
that best-loved treasure of her childhood! 
There was a rustle in the room and Mother 
bent over her, gently rearranging the cushions 
at her back. “Look, dear!" She pointed up 
where, high above the tree tops, a single star, 
like a big bright eye, winked down at them. 
“The north star,” she said softly. ‘Harriet’s 
only guide on many a dark, fearsome night.” 
Annie May looked at the star, and, as she 
did so, joy surged up into her heart. For 
traveling steadily toward it, somewhere on the 
road to freedom, was little black Davy’'s 
mother, with Davy safe in her arms. 


to REMEMBER 


walking over to the moaning, blanketed figure, 
heard him say, “Make a fire, Pinto, and we'll 
get some hot rocks to put to his side.” 

“No! Oh, no! You dassent put heat on an 
appendicitis pain. Oh, oh, it’s the jogging on 
that barrel horse that brought it on. I need to 
rest quiet in a bed.” 

Maw Lathrop was still asleep under the 
buckboard. Em, in panic, shook her. ‘Maw 
Lathrop, maybe you'd better get up. Windy’'s 
awfully sick.”’ 

Maw Lathrop, too, hurried into her clothes, 
buttoning her calico dress crookedly with shak- 
ing fingers. And then something seemed to 
check her teeth-chattering and hand-shaking. 
It was Windy’s words, mixed with the moans, 
“If you could lift me up and put me in the 
buckboard—oh, oh!—maybe I won't die till 
I get home. I think I'm going to faint!” His 
moans were only low breaths now. 

The young people looked at each other in 
stricken fright, looked at Maw Lathrop in 
wordless sympathy. Maw was looking down at 
her son. She dropped on one knee and laid a 
testing hand on his forehead, felt the side 
which Windy's hand was grasping. Then she 
said briefly, over the moans which were be- 
ginning anew, “Em, you and Kip get a good 
hot fire going and put some water on to boil. 
Pinto, did you ever strip off cottonwood bark 
for tea?” 

“You mean that inside bark?” asked the 
short bow-legged Pinto Jones in a strange 
voice. “I've seen my Aunt Maude strip it off. 
I've even drunk the tea.” 

“Yes, the inside bark. I want as much as 
you can hold in your hands cupped like this.” 

Pinto whispered to Em, “This is the first time 
in my life I ever felt sorry for Windy Lathrop. 
Did you ever drink any cottonwood bark tea? 
You didn’t, huh? It's bitterer’n gall. Yeh, the 
old-timers used to say if you poured it down a 
moose-elk you'd shot, he’s jus’ turn inside out. 
It saved you the trouble of skinnin’ him.” 

The preparations for the cottonwood bark 
tea went forward as the crescendo of moans 
rose and fell. Em and Kip got the water boil- 
ing; Pinto Jones, with a sick look on his face 
at the dank, bitter smell of the moist bark, 
brought it to Maw Lathrop. 

Now Windy’s moans changed in character; 
he was doing more talking and less moaning. 
“Listen, Maw, that there tea don’t help ap- 
pendicitis none. That ain’t what the doc gave 
me before.” 

“It's what I'm giving you,” Maw Lathrop 
said shortly, ‘‘a whole tin cup of it.”’ 

“Now listen, Maw—’’ Windy was plain- 
tive—"‘it’s just the (Continued on page 50) 
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W isecrack 


Bess: I'm always 
tired on the first of 
April. 


Tess: Why? 

Bess: Who wouldn't 
be after a march of 
thirty-one days !—Sent 


by BERTHA EWAN, 
Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Famous 


Alas ! 


Mary: How many 
other girls are in on 
our secret? 

Betty: Four, all 
told. “Yes, sir,” 
Mary: They would 
the mean things!- 
Sent by SaraH Dav- 
1FS, Madison, W iscon- 


in. 


Amenities 


An attractive young 
movie actress was driv- 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





Shrubs | 


A prospective customer was looking 
over the shrubs at the nursery. 

“Is that laurel?” 
cating a glossy-leafed bush. 
replied the nurseryman, 
‘and it’s hardy, too!’’—Sen, by NANCY 
Tupper, Concord, New Ha npshire. 


he inquired, indi- 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and we 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. soon, for I know we 


a) Short Circuit 


“Have you any four- 
volt two-watt bulbs?” 
“For what?” 


“No—two.” 
“Two what?” 
“Yes.” — Sent by 
LORRAINE SHORT- 
, HOSE, Danvers, Illi- 
nols. 


Love Letter 


This is the way a 
vegetable farmer pro- 
posed to his girl. 

“My darling sweet 
potato: 

“Do you carrot all 
forme? Myheart beets 
for you alone. You are 
a peach, with your rad- 
ish hair and your tur- 
nip nose. You are the 
\| apple of my eye, but if 
cantaloupe now, 
then /ettuce be married 





will make a_ happy 





ing her new car when 
something went wrong with the engine. The 
trafhe light changed from green to red and 
back to green, and still she could not get 
started. The traffic cop came up. 

What's the matter, Miss?’ he inquired. 
Ain't we got colors you like?""—Sent by 
MarTHA ELLEN BoMHARD, Springfield, Ohio. 


Too Busy 


HusBAND: Who was that you were talking 
to at the gate, all this last hour? 

Wire: That was Mrs. Smith—she hadn't 
time to come in.—Sent by MARTHA LEE 
REAMS, Toledo, Ohio. 





Literal 


REPORTER: What shall I say about the two 
peroxide blondes who made such a fuss at the 
game ? 

Epiror: Why, just say the bleachers went 
wild.—Sent by Rusy ALMGREN, North W1il- 
braham, Massachusetts. 


pear.—Sent by Mar- 
GARET ANN LEHRACK, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Not Pro gressive 


UNCLE: John, have you had your multipli- 





cation tables yet? 
Joun: No, we're still using plain desks.— | 
Sent by JOAN SHuEY, MeLeansboro, Illinois. | t 
| 





Fisherman’s Luck 


PasseER-BY: Well, my boy, I see you're fish- 
ing. How many bites have you had ? 

Jack: Nine. Four gnats and five mosqui- | 
toes.-—Sent by MARGARET Mary McGoucu, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


How to Tell 


NEW SUBURBAN GARDENER: I don’t seem 
able to tell my garden plants from weeds. 
How do you distinguish between them? 

FARMER: The only sure way is pull ‘em out. 
If they come up again, they're weeds.—Sent by 
BEATRICE FROSHAUER, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Choice of 
CHAMPIONS and 
HOLLYWOOD 


FLYING 


Svese WHEELS with 3 
VES. More Miles and 
Theiliewith greaterSPEED 
on OVERSIZE BALL- 
BEARINGS. 
Demand “CHICAGOS.” 
Write for. BOOKLET 
“How to Roller Skate.” 
FREE SKATE PIN AND ANKLE PADS 


Send picture of “Our Gang” cut 
from skate wrapper with 10¢ to 
cover mailing, and get beautiful 
Gold F. Skate Pin and Ankle Pads. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
Quality Roller Skates for over 37 Years 
4428 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 















+-TRANSPARENT 


USE THESE 


better corners to keep 
stamp and photo al- 
bums neat; to mount 
drawings,maps, charts, 
etc. Best and quick- 
est method. Regular, 
Junior, Senior, and 
Transparent styles. 





In black, white. gray. green 
red, sepia ivory, gold 
silver, and transparent 


Oc pkg. at stores everywhere in U. S., or send 
dime (Canada 15c) for package and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. 


YAR stot 


PRINCESS $ YARN co. “39 Essex St St., A.G.-4, New York, N. Y. 


SAMPLER materiats 


Everything for the needleworker. Complete 
sampler outfits from $1.03 postpaid include 
linen, canvas, needle, cross-stitch paper, 
and colored threads—cotton or wool—in 
seven colors. Have your sampler ready for 
~ Girl Scout Exhibition. 
Send 3c stamp for informa- SaraHadley 


tion on other materials. 11 Gast S4tw St. New Yous 


(GIRLS! VACATION MONEY! 


ARN Wide qwakeGiri Scouts, singly ox whole troops, 

wanted to earn money easily for vacations, 
equipment and other needs, with new, low 
riced, waterproof, odorp roof, colored Oil Silk 


] pwi Covers. Sell easily and quickly to friends, 
mothers, to agaserve food—save mon More 


than 40 Girl Organizations have pes | money 
EASILY! 


Reading, Mass. 





LOWEST PRICES—ZEPHYR TWEED 255 
Saxony , Worsted: rt Yarns, 
we Seeiand vines. and oy ues a Sk. 














this way. Quick, generous profits. Write today 
for details. 


0. S. MFG. CO. 
Dept. A. G., 55 East 21st, New York, N.Y. 


PoETs— You still have time to enter 
your verses in THE AMERICAN GIRL Poetry 
Contest. Entries can be mailed as late as 
midnight on the thirty-first of March. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


25c Coin. Two 5 x 7 Double Weight Professional 
Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 
CLUB PI PHOTO SERVICE 

















_ LaCrosse, Wis. 










ER —Surprive Gift ¢ 
mple book " 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 








BIG STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 


Scarce NORTH BORNEO *‘ Wild Tapir’’ 
and thrilling AIRMAIL TRIA ANGLE 
from Mozambiqu 


je Co. (as -_ mateated) | 
of U.S. rr 


zy .and, 
finally, our Big Value JUN- 
GLELAND PACKET from such countries as Sarawak, 

Congo, Perak, mysterious ‘Sudan etc., including cannibals, ade 
hunters, bushwackers, native animals and other jungle thbores- 
this big ‘outfit with all ‘these fascinating stamps 

FREE to approval! applicants sending 3c postage! WRITE TODAY! 
MIDWOOD STAMP CO., DEPT. 5G, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, ° 








MOST LOVELY LADY! 


een Astrid Mourning stam 
beautiful in 


p of 

igium (most the 
world!) and scarce Egypt Airmail 
(both Stasteeted): famou 
Australia ¥ emorative 
(Cat. unused), —— = 
chukuo, Palestine, and many other 


fine stamps in our big packet rot 67 different From 
far-off lands. Price only 5c to approval —w? 
E. T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, c 













2 
REIMERS FREE COLLECTION 


LEADS 10 Different U. S. Commemoratives for 
names and addresses of three active stamp collectors if 


qperer als reaueste 
Fort Worth, Texas 





D. REIMERS, 704 Flatiron, 


EE!! $1.74 

es CATALOG Bay: 

a beautiful vat Venezuela, together with a packet of 

50 different stamps, All Free if you ask for my “Better 

Value’’ Approvals. Send 3c Postage. Mich 
ch, 


VANCE E. WHITTEN, Box 48, Bridgman, 





50 DIFFERENT, FINE U.S.—10c 


Many Com ative, Col bi to 
date, Airmail, etc. Perforation 
Gauge and approvals. 

THE STAMP SHOP 
815 HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














TRIANGLES FREE! 


beria Vulture & Costa Rica Fish triangles 
Ulueteated) $5.00 U. S., odd DIAMO 
SHA > STAME. China & Japan War 
7“ Seas, etc. —all 













SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Rare Mozambique (shown), odd Afghanistan, 

Greenland, Morocco, Surinam, Asia, Africa, 

birds, beasts, Desert, Polar & Jungle lands, 
war countries and many others in GIAN 

55 S —only 5c with et 

& gpprovals. SE NOLS | — co. 

imlico-A Baltimore, Md. 









““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ue 2 der’’—an illustrated booklet 

you intron from to identi | dificult anes ane to tell ata 

inti ich they ome! Also fine it of odd and 

ni reeeevinn =. Menace, Stine, Cyprus. 

etc. including in, ~ bien animal one d sirenge scenes. All free to 
approval applicants enclos 


MiG STARE CO. Ban’'S07, Calais, Meine 





NAMA “U.S. FLAG” 
wAS in natural colors with Statue of Sc 
Liberty (shown) 1 OT RRR! S-colored US 





Constitution Flag stam: so GREENLAND. 
a. Tanganyika, Rarer $2.00 v. Ss 
Seas in packet 57 
Dir. wale $l, Te ~oat P eewithiistakeapproy- 
ae et ONU MENTAL STAMP 
ARLINGTON-A, ALTIMORE, MD. 





Send this amount for Mint U.S. HAWAII 
5c Stamp, catalogued 90c, anne receive 
Approval Books. C. F. RICHARDS, 
Grand Central P.O., New York City 


30 


Box 77, 





FREE STAMP CATALOGUE—WORLD’S FAIR EDI- 
TION—Giant fifty-page Quarterly listing Albums, Supplies, 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, New Issues, 
Foreigns and Pictorials. Fully Illustrated! 





EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada. 
FREE Stamp Album—over 12,000 spaces—5.000 illus. 

other sizes—to any collector purchasing small 
amount from my approvals. Full detai 


etails on request. 
A. G. Hinman, Box 30, Annadale, Staten Island, N. Y. 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 


F RK 2 E 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 
rovals. Send 8c for postage. 
FS HECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Baap ge wy and 


1000 29, with ap 15 CENTS 


REYNOLDs, ite ‘East -, Way, Seattle, Wash. 








By 





HE New York World's Fair, which opens 

its doors on April thirtieth, is to have a 

three cent purple commemorative, prob- 
ably to be released with the opening of the 
Fair. Also on April thirtieth, the Post Office 
Department will issue the third stamp in our 
series of commemoratives for the United States 
Constitution. This new stamp, also purple, 
will honor the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as first President of the country. Both 
will be the large double size used for com- 
memorative stamps in recent years. 

The Canal Zone will soon replace the pres- 
ent thirty cent overprinted United States stamp 
of the Buffalo design, with a new definitive of 
the same type as the current portrait issue. 
The design for the new stamp will be a portrait 
of Sydney B. Williamson who was one of the 
prominent builders of the Panama Canal. He 
was born in 1866 and died only three months 
ago at Lexington, Virginia. He was the only 
civilian engineer who worked upon the con- 
struction of the Pacific locks at Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores. 

Aden, at the Western tip of the Arabian pen- 
insula, is probably the hottest spot in the vast 
British Empire, the temperature rarely going 
below ninety degrees all year long. It is the 
most recent colony to have its own postage 
stamps—the first short-lived set having been 
released only a few months before the George 
VI coronation stamps of 1937 appeared. 

To honor the one hundredth anniversary of 
British rule in Aden, a new and lovely picto- 
rial set of twelve stamps has been issued this 
year. These are all horizontal oblong stamps, 
slightly larger than the first postage issue of 
1937. The portrait of King George VI has 
been used in the upper left corner of all values 
and the numeral of value balances this at the 
right. On each side border is a curved dagger. 
The design of the half anna green, and the 
two anna sepia, shows the Aidrus Mosque, in 
front of which the English troops met when 
Aden was captured, and within the walls of 
which the refugees were protected. A stately 
member of the camel corps, the military police 
of the colony, is shown on the three-quarter 
anna brown and five rupee olive-green and 
brown. The harbor at Aden, with a ship lying 
at anchor off shore, is the scene pictured upon 
the one anna sky-blue and the two rupee ma- 
genta and blue. The one-and-a-half anna red 
and the one rupee emerald-green both show a 
new drawing of the Adenese dhow with its 
sails to the wind. The scene on the two-and-a- 
half anna deep-ultramarine and eight anna 
red-orange is Mukalla. This place was once 
used for a coaling station, and it was here that 
the shipwreck occurred which resulted in the 
taking of Aden by the British. The capture of 
Aden is the subject of the design on the three 
anna carmine-rose-and-sepia and the ten rupee 
dull-purple-and-sepia. This set of stamps will 
prove to be very popular with all collectors of 





British colonial issues. 


OSBORNE B. BOND 








BIG U. S. ALBUM—$I1.00 


Scott’s American Album is a big book, 
complete for U.S. stamps to Jan. 1, 1939. 
Same page layout as the finest U.S. album. 


Only $1.00, post free 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC. 
1 W. 47th St. New York, N. Y. 





LIBERIAN EAGLE GIVEN! 


This beautiful new airmail stamp given with our 
giant packet of real thrillers. Diamonds and tri- 
angles including Costa Rica Exposition set; British 
Colonies, U. S. Commems., birds and beasts, air- 
mails, famous men, savazes, Maps, scenes. Big 
stamps, tiny ones. Nothing has been forgotten. 
We have even included the famous ‘‘bull-fight’’ 
stamp! More than 100 stamps from many strange 
lands. All for only 5¢ to approval applicants. 
American Youth Stamp Co., Dept. G, Ithaca, N. Y. 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


Ghectented) — stamps from Gobi Desert. 
e sta: Devil's Island, Silver Jubilee. 
Me maid pte , set U.S. (nearly 50 years 
old’), etce.—all given with big lists and 
approvals. Send 3c postag 
ey STAMP. co. 









s- 
ONE CENT 








Md. 
STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fae- FREE! 
simile); China ‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 


Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, ete. all free to apnroval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 Bingen, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints P 


lic, 
Tatham Stamp Co., 28! Belmont (G-4), Springfield, Mass. 





DIAMOND & TRIANG a 

> scares fe Lion Triangle and 
id Shaped Airmail ( ‘illustrat: 
aes Bri sh Coronation, smallest sir- 
sa. Map & Ship stamps, Vatican oy and 
others—all for bc with approvals and lists. 

BLACK STAR Co. 

Box 365-G Evanston, lll. 





Should send for 
STAMP COLLECTORS frectient Philatelic 


Surprise Packet. Priced at 25c, 50c or $1.00. Or 
send me 25 Commemorative Stamps and I will 
send you a Worldwide Philatelic Mail, Magazine, 
Offers, etc. Casimer Nowak, 825 North Racine, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








FREE! CORONATION 


of Newfoundland( epowne also 1 other New- 





others including Ecuador (showing U.S. 
flag in colors) ,Popecommemorative, China 
War issue, etc., —all FREE with fine ap 

provals. Send Sc postage. ARNOLD STAMP 


CO., 1808 Rosedale St., Baitimere, Md. 








U. S. Approval Service 


Drop us a posteard and we will send you by re- 

turn mail a fine selection of commemoratives, 

air mails, and revenues. Write today. 

Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
345-— 4th Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





$40 stamp with surprise packet and prize set, etc. 
to approval applicants only for 10¢ while they last. 
Write today. Bay Nielsen, Cornwall, Ont., Canada 





106 Different Stamps! 5c to Approval Applicants. 
CHASE-STAMPS 220 Atkinson St., Cincinnati, O. 





3 R E fa 9 § § Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Ropmrts, 
®8 8 8312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Michigan. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 

















What are “APPROVALS”? “« Approvals,”” 


or “approval sheets,’’ mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers. “‘Approvals”’ 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on the part of 
the receiver except that they must be paid for, or re- 
turned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number. 





. 
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in the ferry boat?” he questioned sharply. 

“I didn’t abandon it,’ she insisted. 

“Yes, she did,” shouted the man in the 
windbreaker, who had joined the crowd about 
the car. “I see her tryin’ to hide. Made me 
suspicious.” 

“Leave this case to me,” ordered the police- 
man, and addressed Adele again. ‘Come 
clean! You was in that car and you left it. 
Why?” 

“I had only borrowed it, and I gave it 
back to the owner.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I—how should I know?” And where 
was Tin? She turned to Earle. “Didn't you 
tell Quentin where to find the car?” 

Earle looked sullen. “I told him it was on 
the other side—I meant the other side of the 
boat, of course. It’s not my fault if he was 
dumb enough to think I meant the New York 
side of the ferry.” 

“Let me see your license, lady,” demanded 
the policeman. 

“I haven’t any. He has it. Please don’t 
detain me, officer. I'm to be bridesmaid at 
a wedding, and I'm late already.” 

“Say, Charlie,’ called the policeman, 
“bring over the loot. Maybe she doesn’t 
know there was silver tucked in the back 
of the car.” 

Adele’s heart began pounding, as_ she 
flared back, ““Of course I know all about it! 
I'm taking it to my aunt. Just give me a 
ticket, and I'll come back and pay the fine.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” chided the 
policeman, setting the silver on her lap. “If 
this is larceny, it’s bail you'll be needing.” 

“You don't—you can’t mean you're taking 
me to jail,” Adele cried, now seriously alarmed. 

“We'll see about that when we get to the 
station house. Start er up, young man.” 

“But I'll be late for the wedding,” pro- 
tested Adele. 

“Explain that to the sergeant, lady.” 

Even a Glyder, Adele discovered, lost dis- 
tinction when a policeman rode on the run- 
ning board, and, as pedestrians turned to look 
at them, she tried once more to hide. 

“There’s no need of my going in,” as- 
serted Earle when he had driven up to the 
station house. 

“How do you get that way?” snarled the 
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here. Come on. The flood water is coming. 
Please, Steve!” 

He turned eyes full of misery upon her. 
“But the pony’s caught. I can't leave him.” 

“Oh, Steve, please. Try to help yourself.” 
She was half sobbing as she yanked at his 
shoulders. ‘Steve, please try to make a lit- 
tle effort.” 

“The pony,” he mumbled again, but he 
somehow heaved himself on toward the muddy 
bank. 

Molly clutched and tugged, her shoes slip- 
ping in the wet earth. Calico’s whinneying 
was muted by the increasing roar of the on- 
rushing waters. She grabbed a stunted willow 
with one hand and Steve with the other, 
yanking at him again, her underlip between 
her teeth. 

Once more Steve contrived to heave him- 
self upward. Molly's strong hands caught 
him and dragged him over the edge of the 
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WEDDING BELLES 


policeman. 
compli.” 

“He’s worse than that,"’ stormed Adele. 
“He's responsible for the whole mix-up. If 
he'd explained exactly where I left the car, 
all this would never have happened.” 

“You're grateful, I must say,” sulked Earle. 

“For what? Look at the time! In five 
minutes they leave for the church, Let me 
telephone my aunt's house, my poor mother 
will be frantic.” 


“If she’s guilty, you're an ac- 


MCE. hovering near the telephone, heard 

her mother gasp. “The police station!” 

Goose pimples pricked her flesh. She 
almost ceased to breathe. 

“Adele, is this you?” she heard her mother 
say. “You're positive you're not hurt? Oh, 
thank goodness! Of course I can identify 
you. Put the sergeant on the wire.” 

Weak with relief, Midge leaned against 
the wall and waited for her heart to slip 
back into its accustomed niche. But why 
was her mother identifying Adele? Had she 
lost her mind? 

“What's the matter?” she half-whispered 
when her mother rang off. 

“Adele was accused of stealing Grand- 
mother Sprague’s silver. Fortunately the 
sergeant knows your uncle so it was only a 
matter of verifying her statement. But it's 
too late for her to be in the wedding party. 
You'll have to take her place, Midge.” 

Still Midge hesitated, ignoring the thrill 
of joy. “Doesn't it seem a little mean to 
Adele?” 

“Not at all,” her mother contradicted sen- 
sibly. “I imagine Adele brought it on her- 
self. Hurry, dear, you have only two minutes 
to dress.” 

After that, events moved with the speed 
of a cinema. Seven bridesmaids helped Midge 
out of her crépe dress and into a lacy, hoop- 
skirted gown. A disc of rosebuds was tied 
to the side of her head with narrow black 
ribbon. Lace mitts covered her arms; a little 
frilled bouquet found its way into her hand. 

The ride to the church seemed amazingly 
short. Then she was hurrying up a red- 
awninged tunnel. Not any time ago she had 
been one of those curious youngsters crowded 
at the entrance for a glimpse of the show— 


SILVER CHAIN 


bank, just as the wall of water struck the 
upper curve and headed down toward the 
pony. 

With a little sobbing breath, she closed her 
eyes. Rebellion surged for a moment in her 
breast. Then the flood of water was rag- 
ing past. 

Suddenly Steve cried out. Molly opened 
her eyes. Her surprised glance found Calico’s 
head, raised gallantly above the brown water 
as the crest swept on. Then a curve in the 
bank hid the pony from view. 

Steve was sitting up. Through colorless 
lips he said, “The water tore him loose. He'll 
make it now. He's the best little swimmer. 
The best little horse!’’ 

Flinging the wet hair from her eyes, Molly 
turned swiftly. “What do you know about 
Calico?” 

“He used to belong to me. We had to 
sell him, two years ago, when things went 
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and now she herself was one of the actors! 

“Do just what I do,” encouraged her ac- 
companying bridesmaid. “I'll guide you, 
and, when we come out, we each take an 
usher’s arm. You won't have any trouble. 
Don’t be scared.” 

“I'm not,” answered Midge, filled with 
sudden confidence as she always was when 
the curtain went up on a school play. 

Vibrant notes of the wedding march filled 
the church. Slowly the bridal party followed 
the ushers up the candle-lighted aisle. A 
pageant, that’s what it was, a beautiful 
pageant! 

Jay, the minister, and the best man waited 
at the steps of the altar; the bridesmaids 
stood on either side, making room for the 
bride. Sally looked like a fairy queen in her 
lace cap and filmy veil. Midge watched the 
long satin train, like a river’ of cream, pour 
over the red velvet carpet. This was exactly 
the kind of wedding she'd like for herself. 
How could Tin say he thought it was all 
the bunk! 

Then she caught the look in Sally's eyes 
as she looked at Jay, and she saw the same 
glint reflected in his. That was the way her 
father and mother had looked at each other, 
the day her mother returned from the hos- 
pital. Maybe it was that—and not the train 
—which made a wedding real; maybe any 
kind of wedding would be all right, if only 
the bride and groom looked at each other 
like that. Perhaps Tin wasn’t so wacky, 
after all. 

"I, Sarah, take thee, Jay—” 

If ever she were married and she had to 
say, “I, Margaret” instead of, “I, Midge,” 
she wouldn't feel like herself. 

Again the burst of music. Hard to keep 
the slow, formal step taught in school. An 
usher offered his arm and she took it grate- 
fully. It was Quentin. 

“Where's Midge, 
come.” 

“She's here all right. Can’t keep a good 
thing down,” she whispered, and saw him 
give a start. 

“For the love of Mike, what are you do- 
ing here, Midge?” 

“Just looking and learning,” she smiled 
back at him. 


Adele? She hasn't 
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bad for us. I saw your father drive up with 
him yesterday, but I couldn't be sure it was 
Calico till I went over to see. You were all 
away, but I knew you wouldn't mind if I 
went into the barn to have a look.” 

“Of course not. But why did you let him 
out to-day?” 

“I didn’t. He lets himself out. You'll have 
to have more than a latch to keep him in. 
He lifts it up with his nose—I taught him 
the trick myself.” He lay back, panting a 
little, and then went on, “I saw him coming 
and tried to head him back home. Then the 
bank fell off—and you know the rest.” 

Molly looked down at the strained white 
face. “I'll get you farther away from the 
bank. Come on.” 

“It's my knee. 
while.” 

She believed it would, because he could 
wriggle his foot. She would drag him to 


Irll be all right after a 
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WHAT’S ON THE 
SCREEN? 


This list bas been 
¢ selected by permission 
from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” 
New York City 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. The vivid adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn (Mickey ‘Rooney) as he goes 
down the Mississippi on a homemade raft in com- 
pany with a falsely accused runaway slave (Rex 
Ingram) have been brought to the screen with all 
the delightful flavor of the classic Mark Twain 
story. Good production. (MGM) 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. In this splendid 
dramatization of Frances Hodgson Burnett's chil- 
dren's classic ‘‘Sara Crewe'’ Shirley Temple, 
sharing acting honors with a cockney slavey 
(Sybil Jason) proves, through her amazing team- 
work, that she is a truly fine actress. Victorian 
settings and costumes are beautifully reproduced 
in technicolor. Queen Victoria (Beryl Mercer) 
is brought into the story convincingly. (Fox) 


Good 


FISHERMAN’S WHARF. Colorful background 
of San Francisco fishing fleet adds interest to the 
story of an orphan (Bobby Breen) and his fos- 
ter father (Leo Carrillo) whose happy, carefree 
existence is disrupted by scheming relatives. 
(RKO) 


HONOLULU. Tuneful melodies, good dancing 
by Eleanor Powell, and beautiful Hawaiian set- 
tings enhance a slight tale of mishaps which oc- 
cur when doubles (Robert Young) change places 
with each other. (MGM) 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER. With all the 
odds against them, a young man (James Stew- 
art) and his courageous wife (Carole Lombard) 
finally make a success of their marriage. Good 
lines; excellent acting; poignantly real situa- 
tions. Very good. (Un. Art.) 


MR. MOTO TAKES A VACATION. Trans- 
porting the recently excavated crown jewels of the 
Queen of Sheba to an American museum is 
fraught with difficulties, but the well-known de- 
tective (Peter Lorre) solves them all. Good mys 
tery. (Fox) 


NANCY DREW, REPORTER. Improbable 
but entertaining melodrama wherein Nancy Drew 
(Bonita Granville) becomes a reporter for a few 
days and solves a murder mystery. Fairly good. 
(Warner) 


ONE THIRD OF A NATION. Incisive, 
thought-provoking drama which minces no words 
in its presentation of the nation’s housing prob- 
lem. Excellent acting by the principals, Sylvia 
Sidney, Leif Erikson, Myron McCormick. An out- 
standing production. Very good. (Para.) 


RIO GRANDE. Villain murders ranch owner, 
thinking he can persuade the sister to sell. Good 
riding scenes, pleasing singing. Good Western. 
(Col. ) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Excellent 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
THE LITTLE PRINCESS 


Good 
FISHERMAN’S WHARF 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
RIO GRANDE 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, 
look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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safety, then she would go for Mr. Carter. 

As she helped him inch his way back 
from the bank, Steve suddenly demanded, 
“Why don’t the neighbors like us?” 

“You herd your cattle too close go our 
fields,” answered Molly. ‘Some of these days 
they'll trample the crops.” 

He flashed her a surprised glance. “Why, 
I never thought of that! We're used to cattle 
country, you know, country where there are 
no wheat or corn fields. The pasture was so 
much better on this slope than the one on 
the other side of our place—I never thought 
about the crops.” 

Molly nodded. “I see—I understand now,” 
she said. “I’m glad, Steve. I hated to think 
you were being mean.” 

“I'm sorry,” he said contritely. 
pretty stupid, I guess.” 

Molly turned and faced the driving rain. 
“I'll be back as soon as I can get help,” she 
promised. 

She trotted back the way she had come, 
wet to the skin. Her teeth were chattering 
by the time she reached the yard. Head 
bowed against the wind and rain, she did not 
see Calico until she reached a hand to the 
door knob. The pony was limping up the 
road. He must have been swept ashore at the 
sharp curve just below the pasture fence. 

Molly ran to him and flung an arm about 
his streaming neck. Oh, it was good to feel 
him, to know that he was sound and safe! 

Something glittered in Calico’s mane that 
was so matted with cockleburs. She reached 
up a hand and fingered the small bright 
object wonderingly. Her lost locket! 

Detaching the locket from the pony’s mane, 
she pictured what must have happened. Why, 
of course! Calico must have scratched his 
neck on the peg where the locket was hanging, 
and the silver chain wrapped itself tightly 
around one of the cockleburs. 

“Oh, Calico,” she murmured, “you naughty 
little horse! You've done nothing but stir 
up excitement ever since we got you.” She 
rubbed the pony’s soft nose fondly. “And 
yet, if it hadn't been for you, we'd never have 
made friends with Steve Arlin.” 


SOMETHING 
TO REMEMBER 


“It was 
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jogging that brought on this appendicitis at- 
tack, What I need is to go home—and have 
it quiet. That terrible tea might make me die. 
It won't help none.” 

“T think it will.” Maw Lathrop held in her 
firm hand a tin cup full of dark, hot brew. 

‘Makes my hair stand on edge just to get a 
whiff of it,” Pinto whispered to Em—and 
dropped on one knee over the prostrate 
Windy. 

Windy, expostulating, raised on an elbow. 
“Take a good drink of it,” Maw Lathrop said 
sternly and held it to his lips. 

Windy Lathrop’s face twisted, he gagged 
when he touched his lips to the cup. He said 
weakly, defeatedly, “The pain’s gone now. | 
guess—maybe I'll be all right.” 

Maw Lathrop looked down at her son with a 
curious expression. “I'll put this in a bottle in 
case we need it again—in case we're all wak- 
ened up out of a sound sleep again in the mid- 
dle of the night.” 

(To be continued) 
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For fudge parties, a long rambling 
walk in April's fickle weather, or a hike 
o'er hill and dale—Girl Scout clothes 
are designed to please, to flatter and 
to fit. 


Brownie's Apron is printed in a-gay design on 
a warm brown percale, and trimmed in daffo- 
dil yellow. Small, medium, large. 8-291 $ .75 


An Apron for Sister Scout is similar in de- 
sign, with perky little bib, full gathered skirt, 
and pinafore sash. Bands of red, blue and 
yellow trim the crisp apple-green percale. 
Small, medium, large. 8-294.................... $ .85 


The Reversible Coat laughs at April's fickle- 
ness—sunny side out, the green tweed is as 
cheerful as Spring herself. While with the sud- 
denness of an April shower the reverse of nat- 
ural gabardine comes to the fore to offer 
protection and comfort. Slash pockets are de- 
signed to be used from either side. Sizes 12-20. 
8-141. i seca elepsisciitdlateeh Mabedeantagniesteebabel $13.50 


A Raindana of supple oiled silk in a gay print 
on a bright color will protect curly locks and 
precious waves from all weather conditions— 
for it is waterproof and windproof. Be sure to 
state color preference. 8-146................. $ .25 


Breeches are fashioned to fit, and tailored of 
fir-green narrow-wale corduroy. Slim waist- 
line, shaped hips, slash pockets and double 
stitched seams make this an ideal style for 
comfort and wear. Sizes 10-18, 38-44. 

5-201 .. 


A Tailored Shirt of feather-weight, down-soft, 
all-wool flannel is almond green in color with 
tiny pearl buttons for trim. Sizes 10-18, 38-42. 
EER TEI OM . $4.95 





The Sport Jacket laughs at March winds and 
April showers—for the closely woven all-wool 
yarn is both windproof and water resistant. 
Patch pockets at a rakish angle, adjustable 
tabs at wrists and hips, and the tak-a-part 
zipper give a campus cut to this forest green 
sport jacket. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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